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THE WEEK. 





YESTERDAY week a debate of 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: exceptional interest took place 
AT HOME. in the House of Commons on 
a motion by Mr. Morley to re- 
duce the supplementary Army vote by one hundred 
pounds in order that he might call attention to 
the Government policy in Egypt and the circum- 
stances of the Nile Expedition. Mr. Morley’s speech 
was chiefly in the form of a series of questions 
addressed to the Government regarding our posi- 
tion in the Soudan and the relations of Lord 
Kitchener to the Egyptian Government. He 
believed that as a consequence of the Nile Ex- 
pedition we should have to push on into the 
provinces south of Khartoum. These provinces we 
should have to govern by despotic rule through 
native troops, and this could not be regarded 
as beneficial. At the next General Election he 
believed that the issue before the country would 
be expenditure. The forward policy in the Soudan 
would inevitably lead to an increase of our present 
enormous expenditure. In the subsequent debate 
Mr. Brodrick replied to Mr. Morley on behalf of the 
Government, whilst Sir Edward Grey declared that 
the expedition into the Soudan, which had always 
been inevitable, had been undertaken at an oppor- 
tune moment. We were bound to enter into the 
competition for African trade, and, though we might 
have gone too fast, that was because the pace had 
been forced by other nations. 





Sir HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, after stating 
that he had always viewed the policy of an advance 
up the Nile with the greatest suspicion, agreed that 
it was now impossible to think of retiring from 
Egypt; nor was it desirable that any other Euro- 
pean Power should go into the Nile Valley and 
cause disturbance there. Therefore, while he was 
opposed to the policy of advance, he did not regard 
it with the strong antipathy which was shown to 
it in some quarters. The misfortune was that 
the occupation of the Soudan seemed to involve 
limitless possibilities. We had been led on, stage by 
stage, in Africa, until now we had the Soudan, the 
Niger district, and Uganda on our hands. He 
trusted that the Government would do what was 
possible in order to come to an arrangement with 
France respecting our frontier. He could not have 
voted for Mr. Morley’s amendment if it had meant 
that we ought to retrace our steps in the Soudan, 
but he would vote for it as a continuation of the 





protest which the Opposition had made on former 
occasions against the policy of advance. Mr. 
Morley’s amendment was negatived by 167 to 58 
votes. 

Str EDWARD GREY, who had voted against Mr. 
Morley’s amendment in the House of Commons on 
the previous day, spoke at a dinner of the Eighty 
and Russell Clubs at Oxford on Saturday. He re- 
ferred to the alleged differences in the Liberal party, 
and insisted that so far as Egypt was concerned, the 
only real difference was on a question of purely 
historical interest, whether the expedition of last 
year could have been avoided. With regard to the 
present situation, the great majority of Liberals 
accepted existing obligations, but were opposed to 
territorial expansion in Africa. 





THe House of Commons has dealt this week 
with a great variety of subjects. On Monday, for 
example, Mr. Labouchere obtained leave to move the 
adjournment of the House in order to call attention 
to the action of the managers of a Church school at 
Northampton in excluding three hundred children 
because they had presented themselves wearing 
medals with the inscription, “We want a Board 
School.” Sir John Gorst declared that the whole 
difficulty was caused by outside agitation, and he 
charged the local branch of the Education League 
with being responsible for the decoration of the 
children with these medals. Mr. Lloyd George and 
Sir John Brunner protested against the clerical 
management of schools where so large a number of 
the children did not belong to the Church. The 
motion for the adjournment was defeated by ninety- 
nine to two hundred and one votes. 





THE question of Uganda was raised later in 
the evening in Committee of Supply. Sir Edward 
Grey said that the mutiny of the Soudanese troops 
in Uganda had been a painful surprise, and ought to 
be inquired into. Mr. Brodrick declared that there 
was no cause for anxiety as to the present state of 
affairs in Uganda. The officers on the spot believed 
that the country had largely settled down, though 
until the remnants of the rebellious troops had been 
disposed of we must expect to hear of occasional 
outbreaks. The object of Colonel Martyr's expedi- 
tion was to explore, and to plant posts, if possible, 
on the right bank of the Nile, in order to connect 
Uganda with the territory occupied by Lord 
Kitchener's troops. It was intended that ultimately 
he should join hands with Lord Kitchener, and 
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occupy the territory to which we were entitled by 
treaty connecting Uganda with the Nile Valley. 


On Tuesday, Sir Henry Fowler called attention 
to the great and inexplicable delay which was 
taking place in carrying out the improvement of the 
Strand by the removal of the houses between the 
churches of St. Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement 
Danes. Mr. Stuart, on behalf of the County Council, 
explained that the delay was due to a desire to 
save expense, but promised that all possible 
expedition should be used in carrying out the 
imptovement. The question of extending the har- 
bour accommodation on our coasts was subsequently 
raised by Sir E. Durning-Lawrence. Mr. Ritchie 
explained the reason why the Government could not 
make grants for such purposes, but said that the 
Board of Trade was prepared in exceptional cases to 
ask the Treasury to render especial financial assist- 
ance. A discussion upon the decrease in the 
proportion of British seamen in our mercantile 
marine afterwards took place, and Mr. Ritchie 
explained that it was impossible by legislation to 
compel owners to employ British seamen. 





On Wednesday afternoon the Government lost 
an opportunity of assuming the leadership of the 
House and the country in carrying a most need- 
ful social reform. The Education of Children Bill, 
introduced by Mr. Robson in an admirable speech, 
which exhibited effectively the deplorable state of 
elementary education in England to-day, was opposed 
only by certain rather belated representatives 
of the cotton districts and of the agricultural 
interest. But Sir John Gorst was allowed to speak 
for himself, and Ministers mostly stayed away 
from the division. However, the second reading 
was passed by 317 to 59, and it remains for the 
Government to give practical effect to the 
decision of the House by forwarding the future 
progress of the Bill. A noticeable feature of the 
debate was Sir John Gorst's declaration that the 
attendance requirements at rural schools should be 
so far modified as to give a longer summer holiday 
and more winter schooling. One cannot but remark 
that in Switzerland and Germany the rural popula- 
tion is generally much more concentrated during 
the winter than in most parts of England, and that 
there can be little or no temptation to keep Swiss 
or German children at home at that season. More- 
over, elasticity of regulations, though a good thing in 
itself, may always be misused by an unsympathetic 
authority. As Mr. Robson bappily put it, the 
Welsh people are enthusiastic about education; the 
Enoglish are only resigned to it at best. 


On Thursday evening the House of Lords paid its 
due tribute to Lord Herschell, while the House of 
Commons was principally occupied with the Army 
Estimates. Mr. Wyndham made his virtual débat 
as Under-Secretary for War with a statement which 
was both comprehensive and lucid, though it dealt 
mainly with details more attractive to military 
experts than to the general public. It is satis- 
factory to learn that the system of drafts from 
one regiment to another is to be somewhat modi- 
fied, and that the Reserve men who have re- 
engaged have come from civil employment, and 
not from the ranks of the unemployed—though 
one cannot but want to know whether the civil 
employments they abandoned were skilled trades 
or well paid, or in general very desirable. And, 
although the territorial system assuredly does not 
deserve the attack made on it by Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, one cannot help feeling a certain senti- 
mental satisfaction that steps are likely to be 
taken, without detriment to its efficiency, towards 
reviving those historical memories of regimental 
continuity which it so rudely broke up. But 








the salient fact is this. The total cost of the 
army is well over twenty-one millions annually— 
or, as Sir Charles Dilke put it, counting the troops 
in India and under the Foreign and Colonial 
Office, forty-two millions —two millions more 
than the army of France. And the experts are 
always demanding more—younger cavalry horses, 
or more artillerymen or wagons, or Reservists, or 
whatnot; and amid the stress of conflicting de- 
mands necessaries are withheld, like the hospital 
ship for the Soudan. Moreover, as Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman pointed out with the special 
force that belongs to the utterances on such a 
subject of an ex-War Minister who is a Liberal, the 
army is only just adequate to its regular duties. 
We are committed to the policy of expansion, and 
we must pay for it. 





THE crisis in the Church of England has advanced 
another stage during the past week. On Tuesday a 
meeting, comprising 1,500 delegates and members of 
the English Church Union, was held at the Grafton 
Galleries, under the presidency of Lord Halifax. 
Previous to this meeting, a statement addressed to 
the Queen, the Archbishops and Bishops, and both 
Houses of Parliament, was unanimously adopted. 
It is a document of a very remarkable and significant 
character. Opening with an argument to the effect 
that no new church was established in England at 
the time of the Reformation, and that there had 
been no idea of separation from the Catholic Church, 
the statement proceeds to deny the right of the 
Crown or of Parliament to determine the doctrine, 
the discipline, and the ceremonial of the Church of 
England. If the nation was no longer prepared 
to recognise the Church of England on these lines, 
so it must be. “We shall protest against the 
spoliation of the Church, but we are not prepared 
to barter the principles of the Church for the sake 
either of establishment or endowment.” After 
stating the principles which ought to prevail in the 
interpretation of the Prayer Book and of the Orna- 
ments Rubric, the signatories conclude by imploring 
the rulers of the Church not to curtail the glory and 
the splendour of the services of God's House by im- 
posing on the Church a narrow and disputed inter- 
pretation of the rubrics, whilst at the same time they 
entreat the rulers of the State not to incur the risk of 
certain disaster by encouraging legislation to enforce 
the decisions of secular courts in spiritual matters 
on the Church in England. It remains to be seen 
whether the members of the English Church 
Union who have thus boldly proclaimed their in- 
dependence of the State, from which they derive 
their present position of exceptional privilege, 
will have the courage to follow the example of 
those who, more than fifty years ago, under 
similar circumstances, withdrew from the com- 
munion of the Established Church in Scotland. 
Unless they are prepared to buy their freedom at 
the same price as that which was paid by the Free 
Churchmenfof Scotland, they cannot expect to enjoy 
either the sympathy or the respect of their fellow- 
countrymen. 


Tue House of Commons has shown what it 
thinks of the half-time system ; the London School 
Board has given an emphatic commendation to Mr. 
Robson's Bill. Moreover, the latter body has had 
before it this week a subject of even greater im- 
portance to the future welfare of the nation. 
The employment of children out of school hours 
has occupied the attention of a Committee of the 
Board, and though less than a third of the schools 
have yet reported to it, enough information has 
been given to show the vital importance of the 
matter both to the educational efficiency of the 
schools and to the health and welfare of the 
children. The boy who goes out before morning 
school to deliver milk, and in the evening to sell 
papers or matches, or even—as in one gruesome 
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case reported in The Daily News — to assist 
the undertaker’s men in measuring corpses for 
coffins, can hardly profit much by his school- 
ing, and may suffer grievously in body and 
mind besides. And the terrible “home industries” 
which constitute one of the most perplexing 
problems for the social reformer are probably worse 
for the children than even the streets. It is 
proposed to consult with the London County Council 
to take powers to limit children’s employment, and 
it is to be hoped that the measures taken will be 
effectual. 


Ir is much to be regretted that the Committee of 
the “ International Crusade of Peace” has found it 
necessary to abandon that part of their scheme—the 
most novel and romantic, and certainly not the 
least important—which was to consist of a “ pil- 
grimage,” on the “ snowball” principle, through the 
chief countries of Europe. It is to be regretted 
because the decision means that, while the 
British agitation has reached unprecedented 
proportions (at least one hundred and twenty 
“ towns’-meetings ” alone have been held in England 
and Wales during the last two months), there has 
been no similar popular response to the initiative of 
the Czar in any Continental country. Perhaps such 
a demonstration was not to be expected ; but it must 
be confessed that the very limited movement that has 
taken place—even in the Scandinavian and the Low 
Countries—is lamentably beneath the needs of the 
situation. This fact had to be faced, for a red-hot 
British delegation chilled by Continental indiffer- 
ence or suspicion would have been worse than no 
“pilgrimage” at all. The probability now is that, at 
the “ National Convention" which is to be addressed 
by Mr. Morley on March 21st, an influential delega- 
tion will be elected to go direct to the Czar with an 
expression of British feeling, while other countries 
will be asked to proceed on independent lines. 


THAT fatalist feeling about the pending railway 
amalgamation schemes to which we referred last 
week—the feeling that the companies have, in effect, 
amalgamated already by means of private pooling 
arrangements, and that it is wiser not ta resist 
their application to Parliament for formal sanction 
—was never better illustrated than in the speech of 
Mr. Gerald Balfour in reply to the Irish deputation 
last Tuesday. Mr. Balfour's speech, indeed, was a 
rather extraordinary one for a representative of 
the Government. The Great Southern and the 
Waterford and Limerick were raising their rates 
already, he said; it was the “shadow” of amal- 
gamation and monopoly. The companies can 
do this without the leave of Parliament; and 
will do it if Parliament does not give them 
what they want. Is it not better that they should 
do it with the sanction of Parliament, when they 
can be controlled to some extent? We have seldom 
heard Parliament relegated by one of its own mem- 
bers, even on the Tory benches, to a position so 
meekly subordinate as this. The House of Commons 
generally is not so lost to a sense of its position in 
the State as Mr. Gerald Balfour, on Tuesday last, at 
any rate seemed to be, and it is just this attitude on 
the part of the railway monopolists both in Eogland 
and Ireland which will get it into the most danger- 
ous mood for their projects. 


Wirs regard to the Irish schemes whose merits 
were amply expounded by the exceptionally strong 
deputation of last Tuesday, we cannot see how the 
Government, with any respect for their own legisla- 
tion, can allow the second reading of these Bills to 
take place this session. The Government last session 
passed a Local Government Act establishing County 
Councils in Ireland. These County Councils have not 





yet come into existence, and will not for another 
month, Counties in the south of Ireland are re- 
sponsible for baronial guarantees amounting to over 
£400,000 in respect of the southern railways in- 
volved in these schemes. At the present moment, 
with the Grand Jury system at an end and the 
County Councils not yet in its place, these counties 
have no means of taking action in regard to these 
Bills. The idea of allowing these Bills to go to 
Committee until the County Councils not only are 
in a position to exercise their legal rights, but 
have had ample time to consider how their in- 
terests lie in this complicated matter, is simply 
untenable. The Government, it seems to us, 
will be very unwise if they do not take decided 
action upon this point and insist on at least a year’s 
delay in these amalgamation projects taking place. 
There seems to be a very widespread feeling in Ire- 
land on this subject, strongly hostile to the present 
schemes and very anxious not to have the general 
railway problem of the country hastily prejudged. 


ANOTHER maritime disaster has happened this 
week. On Wednesday morning the Labrador, a fine 
“ Dominion” liner and a mail boat, while on a voyage 
from St. John, N.B., to Glasgow, struck a rock some 
ten miles S.W. of Tiree, in the Hebrides, and 
appeared to be in grave danger of breaking up. 
Happily, the passengers were rescued by the German 
steamer Viking in a manner creditable to all con- 
cerned. Fog, the seaman’s worst enemy, was the 
cause of the disaster. Agoncillo, the well-known Fili- 
pino envoy, was among the passengers, and accepted 
the hospitality of the Skerryvore lighthouse. Fora 
child of the tropics, shipwreck off the Hebrides must 
be a singularly novel and incongruous experience. 


Tue Chinese difficulty is acute 
again. The renewed protest 
of the Russian Ambassador at 
Peking against the terms of the Niuchwang exten- 
sion railway contract, on the ground that the 
European supervision it involves contravenes the 
Russo-Chinese agreement as to the Siberian rail- 
way in Manchuria, indicates trouble with the new 
Director of Railways, who is conservative and anti- 
foreign, and is strongly backed at Court; and we are 
clearly a long way from an Anglo- Russian understand- 
ing. It can hardly raise our spirits to read Herr von 
Biilow’s account of the prospects of the German 
railway in Shantung, and its coal traffic ; and a fresh 
complication is added by the Italian demand for a 
lease of Sammun Bay, in Che-Kiang, about midway 
between Shanghai and Fu Chau, with preferential 
concessions in two-thirds of the province. The 
policy of “spheres of influence” seems taking the 
place of the “open door.” It is true we have or 
shall have a share in most of the “spheres of 
influence.” But for the present, we seem to be 
insulated at Wei-hai-Wei. 


ABROAD. 


FRANCE is quiet, and the Reactionaries have 
failed. M. Derouléde’s ridiculous escapade has 
merely increased the stability of the Republic; and 
M. Drumont’s disgraceful attempt to inspire panic 
by circulating slanderous and obscene reports to 
the effect that M. Faure was tempted to his doom 
and poisoned, at the instigation of “the syndicate,” 
by a well-known actress, is a repetition of tactics 
which failed during the Panama scandals in 1892, 
and have succeeded no better when carried out 
more thoroughly now. The prosecution of MM. 
Derouléde, Millevoye, and Marcel-Habert has been 
authorised by the Chamber with practical 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London,they should buy Bryant & May's Matches and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amountin weekly wages. 
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unanimity; but it is stated that the Ministry 
does not wish to take them too seriously, or give 
them the martyrdom which they seek. A more 
important outcome of the reactionary movements is 
to be found in the domiciliary visits paid by the 
police on Sunday to eleven Monarchists, including 
M. André Buffet, the Duke of Orleans’ agent in 
France, and to the headquarters of the various 
Leagues “ for the pacification of France” (and other 
and conflicting ends), which were undertaken on 
Wednesday. In the second set of visits little 
of importance was found. In the first, much 
Monarchist correspondence was seized, including, 
it is said, clear proof of an Orleanist plot, and even 
lists of prefects and sub-prefects who were to be 
installed if it should succeed. This must be very 
unpleasant for these gentlemen: but nothing was to 
be done until a general on whom the conspirators 
could rely was Minister of War. However, the 
danger is past now, and the dissolution of the 
Leagues, which the Government have decided to 
effect, will certainly make for pacification. The 
Duke of Orleans, at a hint (it°is said) from the 
King of the Belgians, and after being constantly 
shadowed by detectives, has left Brussels for Turin. 


MEANWHILE the Senate, after a three days’ 
debate, conducted with a dignity and a seriousness 
worthy of the best Parliamentary traditions of 
France, has accepted the Ministerial Bill for trans- 
ferring the work of revising the Dreyfus trial, and 
future cases of a similar kind, from the Criminal 
Chamber to the full Court of Cassation. The Bill, 
as we continue to think, is a blunder, and if it was 
intended to avert a coup d'état, that excuse for 
it is obsolete. However, M. Dupuy’s promise that 
the sittings of the full Court shall be public, and 
that all the documents in the case shall be 
laid before it and made public, deprive the measure 
of some of its apprehended dangers. Unfortunately, 
M. Bernard's proposal to make the full Court itself 
the tribunal before which the new trial shall take 
place was defeated, on the ground that the Court of 
Cassation has to judge of law and not of fact. So 
Dreyfus will be tried before a fresh court-martial, 
and we know what its temper is likely to be. The 
debate has been marked by thoroughness and 
gravity ; but we feel that the honours rest with the 
opponents of the measure, especially with MM. 
Bernard and Bérenger. 


Tse Spanish-American treaty of peace was 
passed by the Spanish Senate on Tuesday by 
120 votes to 118, after a Government whip of the 
most urgent kind—all the available ambassadors 
and generals who are Senators having been sum- 
moned, according to one account, to the capital to 
vote. The narrowness of the majority has produced 
a Ministerial crisis, which is not, however, likely to 
upset Seior Sagasta. The acceptance of the treaty 
by the Lower House is now confidently expected ; 
but, while waiting for it, that House has been debating 
the mode of conducting the war. This debate seems 
to have been little more than a series of recrimina- 
tions, culminating in an attack by M. Sol Ortega, 
a Republican deputy for an industrial district in 
Catalonia, upon the military administration and 
the officers of the army in general, through whose 
peculation and corruption the rank and file 
had been brought home like mere cargo, emaciated 
less by their recent sufferings than by years of 
privation. Naturally a general—Montes Sierra 
by name—answered in a violent speech, which 
Sefior Romero Robledo — leader of a remnant 
of old Conservatives, and now qualifying for 
alliance with the Sagasta ministry—declared was 
an invitation to the army to rise. Able foreign 
observers have lately declared that neither a 
military pronunciamiento nor a Carlist rebellion has 
very much chance of success at present. But the 










political situation is greatly involved, and it is 
improbable that any of the Parliamentary parties 
represents the real feeling of the people. The 
financial programme of the Government, which is 
stated to include an extensive scheme of conversion, 
and the raising of a new internal loan to satisfy 
holders of the colonial debt, may assist towards 
its elucidation. 





THE reports as to the Czar's illness—mental 
trouble being, not obscurely, hinted at—seem to 
have been unfounded, and to have originated 
partly from hostility to the Peace Conference, 
partly out of a more justifiable indignation— 
chiefly manifested in Scandinavian countries— 
at his recent interference with the liberties 
of Finland. The illness of the Pope, which 
is unfortunately real, might have consequences 
far more serious for the peace of Europe. 
A purely “religious Pope,” who would give up all 
claim to the temporal power, or a non-Italian, 
whose claim to it would be incongruous and 
hardly tenable, would ‘not be dangerous. But the 
Vatican clearly will not have either. Happily, its 
pretensions have not much chance of support in 
Europe to-day. Austria-Hungary has never been 
more impotent, and France can have no reason to 
champion the Church whose agents have nearly 
upset her republic. 


THE new Hungarian Ministry has got to work, 
with M. Koloman Szell substituted for the late 
Premier, and two new Ministers—M. Plosz, a 
distinguished jurist and Professor of Law, taking 
the portfolio of Justice, and M. Hegedus, the only 
Protestant (apparently) in the Cabinet, that of 
Commerce. The solution of the crisis is received 
with great satisfaction, chiefly owing to the 
injury done to commerce and finance by the 
recent suspense. Some rearrangement of parties 
is predicted. The group led by Count Apponyi, 
which is more or less under Clerical influence, 
seems likely to dissolve and to distribute itself 
between the ultra-Nationalists, the Clerical “‘ People’s 
Party,” and the Ministerialists, without detriment, 
however, to Liberal Anti-Clericalism. It is difficult 
to see how this latter result is possible, in spite 
of the confident announcements that the Liberal 
party is stronger than ever; and one cannot help 
feeling that the effect of Baron Banffy’s retirement 
must ultimately be to ‘weaken the anti-Clerical 
character of the Liberal Party. But Baron Banffy 
personally excited so much enmity, which finds ex- 
pression even among German Liberals in Vienna, 
that his elimination cannot but smooth the running 
of the Parliamentary machine. 


Tue situation in the Philippines seems to be 
improving, in spite of the furious manifestoes of the 
Filipino leaders; and the possibility of German 
interference has been happily excluded by the 
formal transfer of German interests to the protec- 
tion of the American squadron, on the ground that 
the German ships may be wanted to demonstrate at 
Tientsin. If, however, the Army Bill just passed 
by the Senate is to stand, it will not be much use 
attempting to retain the islands; for the 27,000 
men, to which the army is to be reduced after 1901, 
will hardly serve to police the new possessions and 
the coast, much less to defend them against foreign 
invasion; and that is a contingency which must be 
provided for even if they are to be Protectorates. 


NEARLY a generation ago Pro- 
fessor Edward Arber, now of 
Mason College, Birmingham, 
earned the gratitude of all students of English 
literature by his republications of comparatively 
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obscure, though important, English authors. He is 
now editing for the Clarendon Press a series of 
“British Anthologies,” pleasant to handle and in- 
expensive, and exhibiting several novel features. 
Each volume will cover a period in which one 
leading poet will be taken as typical, and specimens 
of his contemporaries’ work, including some which 
are anonymous, will be printed together with his 
own. Ten volumes are arranged for, covering the 
poets from Dunbar to Cowper—three centuries of 
English literature. The text has been verified with 
extreme care; but the work is not for scholars only. 
It is intended that the volumes shall be extremely 
varied in their contents, and shall appeal to the 
“ general reader.” 





AmonG Mr. J. W. Arrowsmith’s announcements 
we notice “ Young Lives” by Richard Le Gallienne, 
which is described as “an idealistic story of a 
group of young people in the provinces” ; and “The 
Marble King,” a small book by Miss Lilian Quiller 
Couch. These will be published on March 14th. 
Later on, Mr. Arrowsmith will publish a life of 
Robert Raikes, the founder of Sunday schools, by 
J. Henry Harris. This will contain portraits, including 
one of the subject of the memoir, and also a 
facsimile letter from him.—Mr. Heinemann is issuing 
Mr. F. C. Philips’s “ As in a Looking Glass,” with 
drawings by Du Maurier, hitherto confined to a 
limited and now exhausted édition de luxe. 





THe sudden death of Lord 
Herschell last Wednesday in 
Washington would be a very 
grave loss at any time both to the Liberal party and 
to the nation, but must be particularly felt now. It 
was to him, as Chairman of the Anglo-American 
Commission, which has just adjourned after failing 
to arrive at an agreement, that the country looked 
with most hope of a solution of the difficulties when 
the Commission should resume work in August. 
Meanwhile he would have presided over the Vene- 
zuela Boundary Commission, which meets at Paris in 
May. He was a sound and learned lawyer, an excel- 
lent judge, a careful and painstaking, and perhaps 
for that reason an unpopular, dispenser of patronage 
when Lord Chancellor, a lucid speaker, and an 
admirable administrator and diplomatist. 


OBITUARY. 


Sirk JOHN STRUTHERS, Emeritus Professor of 
Anatomy at Aberdeen, had been one of the ablest 
teachers of his science.—The Right Rev. Herbert 
Bree, D.D., had been Bishop of Barbados since 1882, 
and had won the hearty affection of the white and 
the coloured population alike.—Dr. Boyd, of St. 
Andrews, better known as “A. K. H. B.,” whose 
death on Thursday by a sad accident has frustrated 
the hopes raised by his recovery from a recent 
severe illness, had been for more than a generation 
one of the most conspicuous figures in the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotiand and one of the most 
popular of essayists—Baron Paul Julius de Reuter 
had made his name a household word by his 
organisation of the earliest, the greatest, and 
by far the most trustworthy of the agencies for 
the collection and transmission of foreign news. 
—Count Johann von Rechberg und Rothenliwen, 
after a long career in the Austrian diplomatic ser- 
vice, during which he had been accredited to the Diet 
of the German Confederation at Frankfort, and had 
frequently had to contend with Prince Bismarck, 
had become Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of 
his country in 1859. His term of office had coin- 
cided with the close of the Franco-Austrian war, 
and with the beginnings of the breach which was 
opened by the Schleswig-Holstein question.—M. 
Emile Welti had been for twenty-five years a 
member of the Swiss Federal Council, and six times 
President of the Swiss Confederation. He will be 





remembered as a pioneer (and a martyr) of the 
nationalisation of Swiss railways, now on its way 
to achievement ; but the rejection by a popular vote 
of the proposal for State purchase of the shares of 
the Central Railway in December, 1891, had caused 
his withdrawal from public life.—General de Roche- 
bouet was Prime Minister of France for a brief 
period, just after the defeat of the Reactionaries 
and Marshal MacMahon at the general election of 
1877. This seems to have been his sole experience 
of politics—M. Andreas Syngros was a wealthy 
Athenian deputy and a munificent benefactor of 
his nation.—Miss Sarah Thorne was a member of 
a well-known theatrical family, herself a successful 
actress and a distinguished teacher of acting. 








THE SOUDAN DEBATE. 





HE debate of yesterday week on Mr. Morley’s 
T amendment on the Supplementary Army Esti- 
mates was one of great interest. It had, perhaps, 
more of interest than of actual importance, although 
its importance in the not distant future may prove 
to have been very great. Mr. Morley, who, as we 
know, holds very strong views about the action of 
many Liberals last autumn, was careful in his speech 
to keep silence upon that particular subject. He 
did not attempt to mix up the general question of 
our expansion in North-East Africa with the ques- 
tion of the conquest of Khartoum, or with that still 
more burning question of Fashoda. Undoubtedly 
he exercised a wise discretion in taking this course, 
and he had his reward in obtaining the sup- 

rt in the division lobby of many Liberals 
who, if he had taken a different line, would have 
declined to follow him. But one consequence of 
his careful abstention from the discussion of ques- 
tions upon which the Liberal party has been 
divided at no very distant date, was to make the 
whole debate one of academic rather than of prac- 
tical interest. He did not suggest the retirement of 
the army of occupation from Khartoum. Still less 
did he suggest our withdrawal from Egypt. What 
he did was to re-echo the doubts which all Liberals 
felt in the past with regard to our advance up the 
Nile, and to warn the House and the country of the 
risks and costs which must attend any indefinite 
attempt at expansion in that direction. There is 
nobody amongst us who did not share his doubts in 
the past, and there are very few who do not—to 
some extent at all events—agree with his warnings 
as to the future. Certainly Sir Edward Grey, who 
contributed to the debate a clear and masterly 
exposition of his own views upon the subject, was in 
full agreement with Mr. Morley on both these 
issues. Where Sir Edward Grey and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman differed from Mr. Morley 
was in the greater frankness with which they recog- 
nised accomplished facts. Three years ago all 
Liberals were united in opposing the Ministerial 
project of an advance up the Nile. They opposed it, 
first, because it was undertaken at a time when the 
country was threatened with serious difficulties in 
other directions; secondly, because it was, in the 
opinion of the best judges, an expedition the hazards 
of which seemed to be greater than its possible 
advantages; and, thirdly, because Ministers them- 
selves did not know their own intentions, and hardly 
attempted to conceal the fact that they had not 
made up their minds as to how far the expedition 
was to go or what was to be its precise objective. 
We believe, however, that we are correct when we 
say that no Liberal—not even Mr. Morley himself— 
opposed the expedition on the ground that neither 
then nor at any other time ought the re-conquest 
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of Khartoum and its deliverance from the bar- 
barous despotism of the Khalifa to be attempted. 
None of us could forget that this country had been 
pledged by its Government—a Liberal Government 
with Mr. Gladstone at its head—to rescue Khartoum 
from the irruption of barbarism which had for a 
time overwhelmed it. Sooner or later every Liberal 
felt that it would be our duty to redeem this pledge. 

The expedition up the Nile, as Mr. Morley 
confesses, succeeded not only beyond the expectations 
of Liberals but even beyond those of the members 
of her Majesty’s present Government Khartoum 
was recaptured, and the Egyptian and English flags 
were again hoisted upon its walls. The devastating 
rule of the Khalifa was destroyed, and an immense 
tract of fertile country, which for fourteen years had 
been little better than a desert, was restored to culti- 
vation and civilisation. All the way from Assouan 
to Khartoum peace and order have been established, 
and an odious system of tyranny bas been utterly 
overthrown. Is it possible that any Liberal can 
regret that this great and beneficent change has 
been effected, even though it has been carried out 
despite the prognostications of failure in which 
many of us indulged when the expedition was 
undertaken ? We cannot believe so. We are con- 
vinced that Mr. Morley rejoices, no less than his 
fellow-Liberals do, over the fact that this great 
triumph has been won for civilisation by the allied 
arms of England and Egypt. So far as the past is 
concerned, therefore, we find nothing in the debate 
of yesterday week that can touch the withers of any 
Liberal statesman who openly rejoiced last Sep- 
tember when the news reached this country that 
Great Britain, instead of being defeated, had been 
victorious on the field of Omdurman. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, at all events, has made it clear 
to the world that he is not one of those who deplore 
our victory, and that he has not a particle of sym- 
pathy with those prophets of evil who are disappointed 
at the failure of their own predictions of disaster. 
His speech was as clear a vindication as anyone could 
have desired of the Liberal statesmen who last 
autumn, without turning their backs upon their own 
recorded views on the general subject of an ill- 
defined campaign in the Soudan, openly rejoiced that 
their fears had beer dispelled, and that a great and 
hazardous military enterprise had been crowned 
with success. 

Why, then, did Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
and many of his colleagues on tbe tront bench, join 
Mr. Morley in voting for the amendment? We have 
no authority to speak for these gentlemen; but we 
imagine that their chief, if not their sole, reason was 
that they might preserve their freedom of action for 
the future. Mr. Morley seems to think that he 
stands alone in his fear of the growth of a spirit of 
military aggression in this country. He sought, after 
his retirement from the official counsels of the 
Liberal party, to justify his actin on this ground. 
Many of us at the time declared that he was 
labouring under a delusion. The vote of last 
Friday proves that we were right. We may go 
further and say that even the speech of Sir 
Kdward Grey is proof of the fact that Mr. 
Morley is absolutely without justification for 
his conviction, almost amounting to a _prepos- 


session, that he is left alone—the sole surviving | 


guardian of that policy of reasonable non-aggression 


which has so long been followed by the Liberal | 


We know of no member ot the Liberal | 
| constantly in peril of a painful and terrible death. 


party. 
party who is not as truly opposed at this moment 


to anything in the nature of wild and reckless | 
“expansion ’—as the phrase now goes—as were | 
The majority of | 
Liberals, it is true, unlike Mr. Morley, recognise : 


the Liberals of twenty years ago. 












accomplished facts, recognise the force of circum- 
stances, and are not prepared to stand aside from 
the movements of the time in order that they may 
devote themselves to the sterile contemplation of 
the merits of an impotent and futile consistency. 
But this does not mean that they are not prepared 
to apply to new circumstances their old principles. 
We are in Egypt, with no hope, as even the 
most perverse of Little Englanders admits, of 
being able for the present to retire from it. 
We are at Khartoum, under circumstances which 
impose upon us heavy duties and responsibilities. 
Bat whilst we acknowledge all this, we are just as 
well aware as Mr. Morley himself is that there is an 
aggressive, reckless, and irresponsible party in this 
country which regards “expansion” as being a 
virtue in itself,a party which is ever seeking to 
commit us to new and vast responsibilities without 
stopping to count the cost or the risk. That party is 
not without its influential representatives in the 
present Ministry. It has many representatives on 
the Ministerial benches; it has none, so far as we are 
aware, on the Opposition side of either House. The 
Liberal party recognises the duty of being on its 
guard against the perilous adventures into which 
this aggressive forward party would plunge us if it 
could, and it was, we feel convinced, with a view to 
retaining his freedom of action against this party 
that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, whilst carefully 
dissociating himself by his speech from the particular 
opinions of Mr. Morley, voted with him in the 
division of yesterday week. 








A NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITY. 





GOVERNMENT backed by a majority of 140, 
~ and with no measures of a highly contentious 
kind in its programme for the Session, might fairly 
be expected to earn popular gratitude by the pro- 
motion of substantial and useful social reforms of 
a minor grade—even though it represents “ the party 
of vested interests,” as The Quarterly Review some 
years ago designated the Conservative party. The 
present Government has gone a little way to fulfil 
this expectation. It introduced a Bill on Monday 
which, though it may cause trembling among “vested 
interests,”’ will help to save the lives of a good many 
of her Majesty’s subjects in 1901, and a good many 
more in 1903, and thereafter. In a second case its 
duty was more imperative. It had a chance on 
Wednesday of gaining credit for philanthropy, zeal 
for education, and common sense, as well as of 
fulfilling a moral obligation nine years old. Pre- 
sumably from consideration for certain sections of 
the party, it failed to use its opportunity. But 
the House of Commons has given it encouragement. 
Its interest in the matter is now clear, as well as 
its duty. 

The Ministerial attitude in this latter case is 
the more regrettable because the unpretending Bill 
introduced on Monday by Mr. Ritchie is so excel- 
lent. It will remove one of the greatest dangers 
which beset a dangerous trade. ‘The shunter who 
has to run between goods waggons, on winter 
nights and over slippery ground, with the likeli- 
hood of stumbling over rail or sleeper, to couple 
or uncouple trucks, or even to learn their destina- 
tion as inscribed on the side remote from him, is 


Attempts have been made to lessen the peril by 
the introduction of poles with hooks, by which the 
shunter can uncouple the trucks from outside; but 
to increase duties already severe by carrying a 
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heavy pole for a quarter of a mile does not com- 
mend itself to the average railway man. This Bill, 
following an American model, will finally remove 
the danger—ultimately to the great benefit of the 
railway companies as well as of their men. After 
five years from the passing of the Act the Board 
of Trade may compel the companies to use 
couplings which fasten automatically, and can be 
unfastened by some mechanical device—a system 
which will make for expedition in goods traffic, 
which is conducted to-day very much as it was forty 
years ago. .The time allowance seems long, but 
America, we hope, will discover the best coupling 
for our railways, as it has discovered the best brake. 
Steam brakes may also be ordered after two years; 
and finally, in every train, no matter if it stops at 
every station, passengers are to have the means of 
communicating with the guard. One wonders if 
this may not lead to the introduction of the Swiss 
and American type of carriage. On our suburban 
lines, however, the entrances and exits would get so 
blocked during the short stops now allowed that the 
traffic would be more delayed than ever. 

This Bill is a really useful reform; but the other 
Bill, not yet taken up by the Government, is more 
useful still. The measure, which was introduced by 
Mr. Robson in an admirable speech on Wednesday, 
and which passed its second reading by the sufficient 
majority of 317 to 59, is the fulfilment of a moral 
obligation entailed by the Berlin Conference, and a 
step towards raising the educational level of England 
to that of Switzerland and Germany. The Bill 
was actually a clause of the Government’s own 
unfortunate Education Bill of 1896, raising the age 
at which a child may leave school—even to become 
a half-timer—from eleven to twelve. Reasons of 
health and economics, no less than of education, 
were overwhelming in favour of the measure. As 
The Daily News has recently shown in a series of 
articles, the Lancashire “little piecers,’’ who are the 
most important section of the half-timers, are lower 
in height, weight, general physique, and intelligence 
than the average of English children of the same 
age. They work in an unhealthy atmosphere, the 
strain on their nerves makes them “highly strung,” 
their “ technical education ”’ is so purely technical 
that it is strictly confined to what they have to do, 
and the addition they make to the family earnings 
seems to be ordinarily about 5} per cent., or 8 per cent. 
per week at the most. There was really no case made 
against the Bill. Half-time, it was argued, was 
dying out—which suggests that it may be desirable 
to hasten the process. “The agricultural interest 
was against the change ”—as if it were not precisely 
the want of general intelligence from which English 
agriculture is suffering most to-day. “The parents 
were the best judges of their children’s interests ”— 
which would negative compulsory education. The 
weight of opinion in favour of the change was over- 
whelming, and it is to be recommended even on 
the narrow ground that technical education must 
mean much more, even in the textile trades and 
in agriculture, than it ever did before; and that 
sound elementary education—not to speak of 
continuation schools—must be needful if new 
processes are to be adopted and British work is to 
keep pace with that of our better educated Con- 
tinental and American rivals. Mr. Asquith made 
the attitude of the Liberal party on the subject 
sufficiently clear. But the Government was merely 
represented by Sir John Gorst, the official, but not 
always the authoritative, exponent of its educational 
policy. Itseems to have had no collective mind or will 
on the question. Sir John Gorst spoke for himself, 
both as to the question in general and as to the 
re-timing of the school term in rural districts. His 





colleagues mostly stopped away; a few voted with 
him, one against. The division was a welcome 
victory for humanity and common sense, and a real 
triumph not only for Mr. Robson, but for The 
Daily News and its energetic correspondent. But 
it was a lost opportunity for the strongest. Govern- 
ment—numerically—of modern England. Happily, 
they must now see their way clear. The Bill 
should first go to a Grand Committee, and in due 
course through the House of Lords. Both processes 
depend on the goodwill of the Government. Will 
Ministers rise to the occasion, now that the vested 
interests which seemed to be threatening have been 
definitely defeated, and will it facilitate the passage 
of this much needed social reform ? 








AMATEUR FINANCE. 





Woe strongest Government of modern times has 
been outrunning the constable. Not merely 
The Economist, a thoroughly impartial organ where 
finance is concerned, but party organs like The 
Times are sounding a note of alarm. Not having 
grasped the fundamental axiom that expenditure 
is regulated by policy, they want to give doles 
and bribes for nothing, or, at least, to make the 
working classes pay for them. The working classes, 
who understand their own interests quite as well 
as the comfortable persons represented in Printing 
House Square, will see them further first. They 
are not responsible for the Agricultural Rating Act, 
for the subsidy of denominational schools, for paying 
the House of Lords to pass the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill, or for the money poured like water into 
the desert sands of Africa. Although the Budget 
will probably not be produced till after Easter, 
it is now generally assumed that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will have to provide for a deficit, and 
that not a small one. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has 
hitherto had an easy task and a rising revenue. 
The legacy he inherited from Sir William Harcourt 
and the Liberal party has enabled him to be ex- 
travagant without running into debt. But men or 
Ministers who spend money because they can afford 
it always have to choose sooner or later between 
retrenchment and bankruptcy. Sir Michael will 
have to pull up. It is said that the delay in the 
appearance of the Navy Estimates has been caused 
by disputes between the Admiralty and the Treasury. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer is not likely to follow 
poor Lord Randolph’s example, and Mr. Goschen has 
not the backbone to stand out against the Sea 
Lords. Fifty millions for the spending departments 
alone suggest instructive memories of the Hundred 
Million Budget which had so much to do, fourteen 
years ago, with turning out Mr. Gladstone’s Ad- 
ministration. A great many things lose much of 
their attractiveness when the bill has to be paid, 
and this Coalition Cabinet is proving to be one 
of them. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is now being 
bitterly reproached by his political friends for having 
taken sixpence a pound off tobacco last year, thereby 
sacrificing more than a million of revenue. The 
principle of the remission was sound enough, for the 
tobacco-duty is enormous, and presses most hardly 
upon the poorest smokers, But there was some lack 
of foresight in diminishing taxation on the eve of a 
deficit, and the amount remitted was in the indivi- 
dual case so small that it is extremely doubtful how 
far the consumer has got the benefit. 

The income-tax, which is a Finance Minister’s 
first resource, now stands at eight pence in the pound, 
and has not for fifteen years been below sixpence. 
To call that a “war tax” is absurd, as amateur 
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financiers would very soon find if we became involved 


in a European war. A penny on the income-tax 
yields more than two millions, so that if it were 
raised next year to ninepence, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would find himself out of all immediate 
difficulty. Such a course might be unpopular, and 
the policy which requires it would be the subject of 
severe criticism. That it would in the circumstances 
be “ monstrous and indefensible’? we deny. There 
is nothing more monstrous or less defensible than 
paying for present emergencies by a mortgage on 
the future. The expenditure of the year should be 
met within the year, and no other principle is safe. 
Nevertheless we should not be surprised if Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach resorted to the suspension 
of the Sinking Fund. He is himself, in spite 
of an almost superstitious regard for the “landed 
interest,” a sound economist and free trader. But 
he has colleagues who are at heart Protectionists, 
and who share Sheridan’s opinion that the worst 
mode of frittering away your money is to pay 
your debts. The suspension of the Sinking 
Fond is never unpopular. The man in the 
street has neither time nor inclination to think out 
the process. He does not realise that payment is 
only postponed, and that a check is being given to 
the one sure method of arriving at national pros- 
perity. He pays nothing at the moment, and that is 
enough for him. All the more incumbent is it upon 
statesmen, without distinction of party, to insist that 
while we enjoy the blessings of peace the National 
Debt shall be steadily paid off without pause or 
hindrance. The temporary interruption of payment 
is the one great resource upon which the country 
would have to rely in the event of war, and to 
anticipate such a necessity is unpatriotic in the 
highest degree. Meanwhile the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might do worse than consider the scanda- 
lous system of evasion by which vast estates like 
the Duke of Northumberland’s are nominally 
transferred to the heir-at-law before the death of 
his predecessor in title, so that they may escape the 
payment of just dues. The men who do such things 
are lost to all sense of decency or shame. They can 
only be reached through their pockets, and by 
extracting their money, which is far dearer to 
them than public spirit or private honour. If 
they could be caught in a treasury trap, the whole 
nation would laugh at their impotent rage. 

The proposals of the ingenious gentleman who 
has been airing his queer crotchets in The Times are 
not very likely to obtain the approval of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach. They are to revive the Corn Laws, 
and to restore the duty on sugar. There is some- 
thing excessively ludicrous in the appearance of this 
fantastic scheme just after the publication of Sir 
Robert Peel's papers and letters. It is true that 
we are to be content for the present with the 
duty of a shilling a quarter repealed by Mr. 
Lowe. But it is ridiculous to imagine that we 
could stop there. If Protection be good for any- 
thing, it is good for more than that. Five shillings 
would be better than one, and a Tory Chancellor 
of the Exchequer might as well be hung for a sheep 
as for a lamb. But as it is presumably not Sir 
Michael’s object in framing his Budget to bring 
about a dissolution within six weeks, and a Liberal 
majority within two months, we do not expect to 
see the Corn Laws disinterred from their dis- 
honoured grave. There is nothing, except the 
revival of the Corn Laws, which Liberals as 
such would more gladly see than the Tory Govern- 

ment going back to the duty on sugar. The 
working classes are at present divided in their 
political allegiance. That would rally them all 
to the Opposition in twenty-four hours. But Sir 





Michael is not an absolute fool. We are warned 
against encouraging the idea that “a free breakfast 
table is the privilege, like trial by jury or the writ of 
habeas corpus, of British subjects.””’ The danger is 
not imminent. Habeas corpus is more than two 
hundred years old, and the origin of trial by jury is 
lost in antiquity. With a tea duty of fourpence 
in the pound and a corresponding tax on coffee, it 
can hardly be said that a free breakfast table is 
as yet the privilege of any British subject. Another 
pleasing idea is that the total and partial 
exemption of small incomes from the property tax 
should be repealed. These exemptions, as they now 
stand, are due to Sir William Harcourt. But they have 
been granted by degrees, and successive Chancellors of 
the Exchequer are responsible for them. They have 
done much to mitigate the hardships of direct taxation, 
and to make it tolerable by the lower middle class. 
To remove them would be the act of a lunatic, and 
the difficulty of collecting the tax would become 
enormous. We need not say that we do not 
impute these wild and reckless projects to the 
Government, but they show the state of mental dis- 
traction into which Ministers have thrown their own 
supporters by improvident finance. 








THE LONDON GOVERNMENT BILL. 





HE London Government Bill can scarcely be 
considered a masterpiece of Parliamentary 
drafting. The Bill itself does next to nothing, and 
there is the greatest difficulty in understanding what 
may be done under it. Everything is to be done by 
Scheme or Order or Provisional Order. We consider 
this method of legislation open to grave objection. 
It tends to produce an unnecessary diversity of local 
law, and it greatly increases the difficulty of finding 
out what the law is. It is bad enough to have to 
follow and reconcile public and private Acts, without 
wading through dozens of Orders in Council and 
schemes which can only be found in bound volumes of 
The London Gazette. Practically, where legislation is 
done by administrative order, the mass of people never 
know what the law is. A significant example of 
this is furnished by section 11 of the Bill, which 
allows the new municipal councils to appoint the 
overseers of every parish within the borough. 
People have been discussing this section as if it 
was something novel, but, as a matter of fact, the 
overseers are already appointed by the councils over 
almost the whole of England. The Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1894, transferred the power of appointing 
overseers in rural parishes to the parish councils. 
This, being general legislation, is well understood. 
It also empowered the Local Government Board 
by administrative order to empower the sanitary 
authority in any urban district (including the vestries 
and district boards in London) to appoint the over- 
seers. In 900 out of 1,124 urban districts this has 
already been done, but few people except town clerks 
and assistant-overseers seem to have noticed it. 

We altogether fail to see the necessity for follow- 
ing the method of administrative order in legislating 
for London. It would be perfectly easy to provide 
by the Bill that Penge shall be part of London for 
all purposes—it is now separate for purposes of 
valuation—and should be annexed to either Cam- 
berwell or Lewisham, instead of saying that an 
Order in Council under the Act “may either 
annex Penge to the borough of Lewisham or to 
the borough of Camberwell, or separate it from the 
county of London, and make it form part, for all 





purposes, of the county of Surrey or of the county 
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of Kent, and of the ——_ county electoral 


division thereof, and in the latter case shall provide 
for constituting it an urban district, or for adding it 
to an adjoining borough or urban district.”” The 
clause is not even shorter. This is mere shirk- 
ing of necessary, if not exciting, work. Is the 
House of Commons too ignorant, or too lazy, or 
too busy, that it should hand over the duty of 
deciding, as to almost every detail of London 
Government to the Privy Council? The only 
possible excuse for this form of legislation is that 
the matters devolved require expert departmental 
knowledge. But the Privy Council has no special 
knowledge and, indeed, can scarcely be called a depart- 
ment, and the Bill provides for the appointment by a 
Committee of Council of Commissioners to prepare 
Orders and Schemes, and to employ such persons as 
they may deem necessary for the purposes of the Act 
—all at the expense of the London County Fund. 
What does this come to? Parliament is to devolve 
the work of legislation on the Privy Council, who 
will appoint a committee, who will appoint com- 
missioners, who will employ clerks, to decide as to the 
future of London. The commissioners will, doubtless, 
be the best unemployed lawyers or retired officers 
who can be got to take a temporary job, and the 
clerks will be persons of obvious merit who have 
failed to pass Civil Service examinations. The 
work will be done with due deliberation. And 
what is the work? The Committee of Council 
will have almost unrestrained power to carve up 
London as they please, to decide how many cor- 
porations there shall be, and what shall be the 
size of the councils, to cut up the London Building 
Act as may appear expedient to them, to determine 
what consideration the City is to receive for being 
compelled to pay the county rate in the same way as 
Stepney or Poplar, and to doa host of other little 
things and big. This is not mere boundary com- 
mission work, and the powers relating to the Build- 
ing Act seem especially objectionable. The Puarlia- 
mentary Bar will look forward to a rich harvest in 
local inquiries, and will welcome the clause empower- 
ing the new corporations to promote Bills, but the 
mass of London citizens will have to pay through 
the nose for the Government’s cowardice. 

Some of the specific provisions of the Act also 
seem to us open to objection. The County Council 
are willing to give up the power of paying for main 
roads, but their view is a narrow one. If the power 
to declare principal thoroughfares main roads were 
freely exercised, something might be done to make 
the richer districts contribute towards the expenses 
of the poorer. Every road, for instance, which 
carries a County Council tramway should clearly be 
a main road, so as to modify the unjust system by 
which the tramway passengers of Islington and 
Hackney and Camberwell contribute to the relief of 
rates in St. George’s, Hanover Square. We fear the 
Progressive Councillors, in assenting to this provision 
of the Bill, have thought too much of keeping down 
the county rate, and too little of their duty towards 
the poor. The danger of allowing the County Council 
gradually to divest itself of its powers is vividly 
illustrated by this example. If a Progressive majority 
can be misled into assenting to the loss of such a 
potential right as that of declaring any principal 
highway in the county to be a main road, how much 
more likely is it that a Moderate majority would 
unburden itself of other powers which tend, or 
might in future tend, to equalise the cost of govern- 
ment throughout London! We object, for the same 
reason, to the suggested grouping of districts. So 
far as possible every London borough should be 
made to include poor as well as rich. The City, 
divested of its obsolete privileges, should have been 








united with Southwark and St. George’s in the 
East; Hampstead should have been thrown into 
St. Pancras, or divided between St. Pancras and 
Marylebone; the new Westminster should extend 
to the south of the river, and so on. 

As for the sins of omission, they are too many to 


‘be dealt with in detail, and too flagrant to need 


much comment. The City is practically untouched. 
Its powers may be increased under the Bill, but 
cannot be decreased. The franchise is to remain 
the same, and the equalisation of burdens is to be 
neutralised by the payment of a “ consideration.” 
Nor is any attempt made to deal with the anomalies 
of the London Poor Law system, or with the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board. These are very grave 
defects, for the poor law administration is incom- 
parably worse than vestry administration of London. 
Above all, there is no attempt to deal with the 
growing difficulty from the ring of urban authorities 
surrounding the County of London. For water 
purposes and drainage purposes, it would have been 
very useful to take these boroughs and councils into 
the county; some day or other it will have to be 
done. But it would be a bad day for the water 
companies, and perhaps for this reason the day is 
not yet. Speaking generally, the Bill does not 
improve on acquaintance, and we should not be 
sorry if it were killed by a determined attack in 
committee. 








FINANCE. 





HE Stock Markets were dull all the early part of 
the week with two very marked exceptions, 

the South American department and the market for 
Rhodesian Mining shares. Argentina this year has 
a bumper wheat and a bumper maize crop. The 
railway traffic returns show extraordinary increases 
week after week, and, as a natural consequence, 
trade is improving. Therefore prices of Argentina 
Government bonds and Argentina Railway securities, 
which have been steadily advancing for some months 
past, have of late gone up very rapidly. It is to be 
hoped that the public will not rush from one extreme 
to another and over-estimate Argentine securities. 
This year will undoubtedly be prosperous. General 
Roca’s administration is giving great satisfac- 
tion at home and abroad. All disputes with 
Chili have been ended. The peace policy is definitely 
adopted. Earnest efforts are being made to restore 
order in the finances; but it is to be remembered, 
all the same, that there is a very heavy debt, that 
the floating debt is unwieldy, that many banks are 
practically insolvent, and that the paper currency 
is still greatly depreciated. A wild speculation, 
therefore, can but end in one way. There has 
likewise been a considerable rise in Uruguayan 
securities. Sefior Cuestas was on Wednesday elected 
President. He had held the office for a couple of 
years with very great advantage to the country. And 
as he has been peacefully and unanimously elected, 
it is hoped that he will be able to carry ont great 
reforms, and, at all events, it is certain that he will 
maintain order. There is likewise an improvement 
in Chilian and Brazilian securities—Chilian because 
cordial relations have now been re-established in 
Argentina, and Brazilian because the new President 
is giving earnest proof of his desire to restore order 
in the finances. In the Rhodesian Mining Market 
there has been a very considerable rise. For a long 
time it was doubted whether, in fact, the gold mines 
could be worked at a profit. Now it is being proved 
that at least half a dozen of them are yielding 
a profit. And development work has gone s0 
far in many other cases that there is reasonable 
ground for the belief that a very large number 
of mines are of considerable value. The Witwaters- 
rand Mining securities, on the other hand, have 
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been rather neglected, partly because of over-specu- 
lation in Paris, and partly because the settlement 
there at the beginning of the month was expected 
to be very difficult. It was known that an immense 
number of operations had to be decided on Monday 


and Tuesday, and there were rumours that 
money would be both scarce and dear. The 
operation arrangements, however, passed over 


satisfactorily, and, although at the beginning specu- 
lators found it difficult to borrow before the final 
arrangements were made, money rates eased 
off. Towards the close of the day on Wednesday 
there was a much better feeling, and business 
broadened out and prices recovered. In the American 
Department the extremely bad weather has inter- 
fered with business of almost every kind. And, what 
is still more important, so far as mere market trans- 
actions are concerned, there is an enormous, indeed 
an unwieldy, speculative account open for the rise in 
New York. Ever since the American victory over 
Spain speculation has been running rampant, and at 
last it is quite evident that immense numbers of 
people must have bought far beyond their powers 
of payment. In spite, however, of all this, there has 
been very little fallin prices. But, instead of the eager 
buying that was seen a few weeks ago, there is in many 
cases a strong desire to sell, and the number of transac- 
tions has fallen off fully one-half. In the Home Rail- 
way Market not much is doing. In the International 
department there is also dulness, although a few 
International securities are well supported in Paris. 
Money continues fairly easy, but the supply in 
the open market is diminishing. Just now the 
collection of the revenue is on an exceptionally large 
scale, and consequently very large sums are being 
transferred from the open market to the Bank of 
England. This will not continue very long. Towards 
the end of the month the payments out of the Ex- 
chequer will be immense, probably considerably ex- 
ceeding the payments into the Exchequer. But for the 
moment the receipts are larger than the outgoings, 
and are diminishing the money supplies in the open 
market. Owing to this, there are some fears that 
the Stock Exchange may not be able to obtain all 
the money it requires, though there is no reason to 
see why it should not, provided, of course, there is 
no such wild speculation as will make it incumbent 
upon bankers to exercise great caution. So far as 
can be seen at present, there is no great likelihood 
of much gold being shipped from this country 
either to the Continent or to the United States, 
or to the Far East. And although trade at 
home is unusually good, and is steadily expanding, 
there is very little speculation, and consequently no 
such absorption of money as would cause a serious 
scarcity in London. In New York it is possible, of 
course, that undue speculation may lead bankers to 
limit their loans and discounts. But up to the 
present there is no sign of their doing so, and, in 
fact, the banks are exceedingly strong and the 
amount of money available is very great. Mean- 
time there is no return in India of the great 
stringency of last year and the year before. Happily 
the Government is not engaged in military opera- 
tions and there is no famine to fight. The India 
Council is also selling its drafts wonderfully well. 
It offered for tender on Wednesday last 70 lacs, and 
the applications considerably exceeded 674 lacs. 
The whole amount offered for tender was disposed 
of at prices slightly exceeding 1s. 4d. per rupee for 
bills and Is. 4,',d. per rupee for telegraphic transfers. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—There is a great deal of talk 
to-day with regard to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s vote last night, and, as might be 
expected, there is considerable division of opinion 





among Liberals. What is generally felt, however, 
is that Sir Henry’s speech made it clear that 
whilst, like most if not all Liberals, he views the 
reckless expansion policy of the present Govern- 
ment with grave misgiving, he has not. the slightest 
intention of receding from the position which he 
and other leading Liberals took up at the time of 
the capture of Khartoum. The philosophic truisms 
which Mr. Morley set forth with so much earnestness 
and ingenuity in his speech last night are accepted 
by everybody but the most extreme and reckless 
Jingoes; but they do not really affect the situation 
with which practical statesmen have to deal, and 
the Liberal party, so far as that situation is 
concerned, has not changed its ground. Moreover, 
it is felt that the ground on which Mr. Morley 
based his ex post facto reason for retiring has been 
completely cut from under his feet by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s speech and vote. 

The London Bill, now that it has been looked at 
with some degree of care, is evidently not securing 
the favour of London reformers. It is a big, costly, 
cumbrous, and, above all, useless measure. Though 
it does not attack the County Council directly, it is 
nevertheless an attempt to reduce that body in 
importance. There will be no need for surprise if 
this should turn out to be another of the great mis- 
carriages of the present Government. 

The news from Paris is more favourable than 
any we have had for a long time past. The prosecu- 
tion of the irrepressible Dérouléde will put a stop 
to the proceedings of one of the most mischievous 
and unscrupulous enemies of the Republic. The 
failure of General Roget—the officer upon whom 
the patriots most confidently relied for help— 
to accept the invitation to make a coup d état, 
shows that, after all, the Army is not with the 
conspirators. There is even some reason to hope 
now that tardy justice may be done to Dreyfus and 
Picquart. 

Sunday.—Sir Edward Grey’s speech at Oxford 
last night reduces the affair of Friday evening to its 
true proportions. Nothing could be better than the 
way in which Sir Edward sets forth the actual 
position in Egypt and the relationship of the Liberal 
party toit. The leader of the Opposition, so far as 
that position is concerned, remains where he was 
before his vote. At the same time it is clear that 
a small section of Liberals are inclined to seize 
upon the incidents of Friday night as proof that 
the views which were held by certain leading men 
last autumn are not those held by Liberals generally. 
This is a foolish error on their part. Even Mr. 
Morley carefully guarded himself on Friday from 
any attack upon those who did so much to save 
the country during the Fashoda crisis. Fashoda, 
indeed, was not even mentioned. If it had been 
imported into the debate there would have been 
a very different sequel to it from that which was 
witnessed. As it is, though Friday's situation was 
a difficult one, it had to be faced, and there is 
every reason to feel that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman faced it with courage and sincerity. 

Monday.—The political correspondent of The 
Standard makes some curious mis-statements this 
morning with regard to the proceedings of Friday 
night. He seems to think that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s action was a surprise to his own 
colleagues, that, in fact, he acted “off his own bat,” 
and apparently on the spur of the moment. There 
is no foundation for this statement. The leader of 
the Opposition acted in consultation with his leading 
colleagues, who agreed with him in the conclusion 
that, to preserve the independence of the Opposition 
so far as the future was concerned; it was not 
possible to vote with the Government in the 
ease of Mr. Morley’s amendment, although Sir 
Henry carefully distinguished his grounds for 
supporting the amendment from Mr. Morley’s. 
As for The Standard’s insinuation that it was 
the presence of Lord Rosebery in the gallery of 
the House of Commons on Friday which led Sir 
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Henry to act as he did in order that he might 
demonstrate his personal independence, it is not only 
unfounded, but insulting to the leader of the Op- 
position. {t is very much to be regretted that 
personal motives should thus have been imputed to 
him in a matter into which no personal feeling entered. 

Seldom has a more delicious letter from the pen 
of Lord Grimthorpe been published than that which 
appears in The Times this morning. Even the 
gentleman who recently burlesqued the style of 
the veteran in Punch must feel himself to be out- 
done by this genuine utterance. It isa great thing 
that we should have this occasional relief to the 
grim reality of the struggle against sacerdotalism. 

Tuesday.—The grievance of the Northampton 
school children, though it excites the ridicule of the 
Conservatives, is a very real one. Possibly the 
pinning of medals to the children’s pinafores was not 
the wisest way of calling attention to the subject; 
but it has at least served to direct attention to the 
gross unfairness of the present system, and to the way 
in which the Education Act is now being administered 
in favour of one particular church. Day by day evi- 
dences are accumulating that this great question of 
education and of clerical intimidation in the schools 
will be one of the chief elements in the next battle 
in the constituencies. But for the moment political 
interest seems to centre upon the coming budget. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach excites the pity even of his 
opponents as he sits upon the Treasury Bench, a 
melancholy and dejected figure. He has had a won- 
‘derful run of luck since he entered upon office. But 
his luck has turned now, and everybody recognises 
the fact that he will have an unpleasant quarter of 
an hour when he brings in his next Budget. The 
leading article in yesterday's Jimes flying a Pro- 
tectionist kite has been the theme of general dis- 
cussion. Things must have come to a pretty pass 
before The Times could bring itself even to hint at 
the possibility of an import duty upon corn. There 
are many speculations as to whether the suggestion 
is merely the idea of an irresponsible journalist, or 
has been propounded in the interests of the Govern- 
ment. A great deal will depend upon the answer to 
that question. 

All yesterday and again to-day there has 
been one topic of discussion that has surpassed 
in interest any mere political question. That 
is the struggle for life in which Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
is now engaged on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The intensity and universality of the sympathy with 
the distinguished writer are wonderful, and furnish 
the strongest testimony to the genuineness of his 
‘world-wide popularity. Never before has so much 
interest been shown in the illness of an English 
author. One is reminded that twelve months ago 
this country, and the whole civilised world, were 
waiting for the issue to the prolonged struggle of 
Mr. Gladstone. Alas! no hope was possible to those 
who watched by Mr. Gladstone’s couch. But hope is 
not forbidden in the case of Rudyard Kipling, and 
everywhere people anxiously await the bulletin 
which may tell us that he has turned the corner 
and escaped the hand of death. 

Wednesday.—Isit arevolution? That is the first 
question suggested by the outspoken declaration of 
defiance issued yesterday by the English Church 
Union. Here is a plain-spoken claim of independence 
for the Church, and independence, above all, for 
that section of the Church which is seeking to 
restore Roman Catholic doctrine and ritual within 
the English Establishment. It is enough to take 
away the breath of any Protestant. That which 
surprises one most is the audacity of Lord Halifax 
and his Romish allies. Evidently they believe that 
they are the masters of the situation. They have come 
to the conclusion that the Protestant party, though 
it may bark, will not bite. Those honest men who, 
not being able to submit to the State control of their 
religion, have had the courage to free themselves 
from that control by withdrawing from the Church 
and its attendant advantages altogether, they treat 





with contempt. They do not seem to see how con- 
temptible their own position is in comparison with 
that of the straightforward Protestant Dissenter. 
However, they hint vaguely that, rather than give 
up their Romish ideals, they also will abandon the 
Establishment. We must see whether they will 
really have the courage to take this the only course 
that is consistent with common honesty. 

There is much talk about the proceedings of the 
Licensing Commission. Lord Peel has proved too 
strong a chairman to please the representatives of 
the liquor traffic, and stories are whispered about 
of angry scenes at the meetings of the Commission. 
When the Report is issued it will probably be found 
to be a document which is cut up into sections. 
The Commission is in fact hopelessly divided, and 
unanimity is hardly likely to be arrived at upon 
any one point. 

The announcement that Mr. Henry Norman is 
about to retire from his position on The Daily 
Chronicle, in order that he may secure freedom from 
the burden of daily journalism, has been received 
with much regret in newspaper circles. Mr. Nor- 
man is one of the best-equipped journalists of the 
day, and he has an almost unique knowledge of some 
of the most important questions connected with the 
foreign policy of this country. His clear views and 
vigorous writing have given him an exceptional 
place upon the Press. Happily there is no reason to 
suppose that his retirement from daily journalism 
implies his withdrawal from the political arena, and 
it may be hoped that his powerful pen will continue 
to make itself felt in the discussion of the many 
grave problems, both in the Far East and in the 
West, with which this country has to deal. 

Thursday.—The announcement of the sudden 
death of Lord Herschell is a great shock to all his 
friends. He was still in the prime of life, and no 
one thought of him except as a man who had many 
years of useful public service before him. Great 
sympathy was felt for him when the news of his 
painful accident reached this country a few weeks 
ago ; but there was nothing in the nature of that acci- 
dent to suggest the tragical occurrence of yesterday. 
Lord Herschell was hardly to be regarded as a 
popular man so far as the general public was con- 
cerned. But he was liked and greatly trusted by 
his colleagues. I remember being told by a member 
of the last Cabinet that no man was so successful as 
Lord Herschell in composing the differences which, 
as most persons are aware, occasionally break out even 
in the sacred limits of a Cabinet,and that no man 
showed greater tact and ingenuity than he did in 
suggesting means for arriving at a settlement of some 
complicated problem. His terribly sudden and un- 
expected death is a real loss to the Liberal party, 
and considering the special mission on which he 
has recently been engaged it must be regarded as 
being also a real loss to the country at large. 

The “strong Government” gave us another 
exhibition of its strength yesterday afternoon. 
Fearful of offending Lancashire, the valiant members 
of the Cabinet deliberately stopped away from the 
debate on the Half Time Bill. They did not venture 
to oppose a measure which carries with it the 
support of three-fourths of the House; but they 
lacked the pluck to vote for it. On the whole, this 
is as pitiable an exhibition of Ministerial weakness as 
anything we witnessed twelve months ago in con- 
nection with China. Mr. Robson made an admir- 
able speech in support of his Bill, and the day was a 
real triumph for the Liberal party and the inde- 
pendent member. ; 

Friday.—Very little light was thrown last night 
upon the question of the Russian protest against 
the agreement between England and the Tsung-li- 
Yamen for the railway loan. But it looks as though 
we were back again in the old and evil round of 
twelve months ago. It is clear that we have not 
yet arrived at any understanding with Russia 
regarding China. This may be our fault; but 
whether it is or not, it is an unfortunate fact. 
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The sudden death of Dr. Boyd removes a notable 
and rather picturesque figure from the stage. Dr. 
Boyd stood practically alone in his own generation. 
He was a delightful writer who once upon a time 
commanded thousands of admirers, who cared 
nothing for the fact that he was the butt of the pro- 
fessional “ critics” whose business it is, for a modest 
living wage, to purge the Temple of Literature. He 
was a Presbyterian minister who felt that he had in 
him the soul of a bishop, and a patriotic Scotsman, 
who was nevertheless overwhelmed by the misfor- 
tune which had made his birthplace north of the 
Tweed. He was a kindly genial soul, and will be 
missed by many. 








DISSENTING MINISTERS IN THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS, 





| HUGH CECIL provided the House of Com 
mons with a new surprise which was little short 
of a sensation in the debate on the exclusion of bishops 
from the Upper House. If he had suggested that 
the Episcopal Bench should be increased by the 
addition of those prelates who are excluded by 
the law which limits the number who sit in Par- 
liament, or if he had gone so far as to hint that 
all the suffragans should be included also, that 
might have been regarded as a natural proposal 
from so strong a High Churchman. But that he, of 
all men, should find a remedy for the present 
exclusiveness in the introduction of a number of 
Dissenting ministers as life Peers was enough to 
take away the breath of all old-fashioned Tories. 
For whatever may be said of the merits of the 
proposal, it is Liberal in its spirit—so distinct an 
advance, though as I believe on entirely wrong lines, 
towards Religious Equality—that it is open to doubt 
whether its author himeelf has fully estimated its 
effects in that direction. The Bishops would certainly 
lose much of that distinction which exercises so extra- 
ordinary an influence over a certain class of minds if 
by their side in the House of Lords there sat a num- 
ber of Dissenting ministers. It is evident that some 
curious questions of dress might arise, but on these 
it would not be safe to enter here. Suflice it to say 
that the spectacle of these representatives of different 
churches, occupying the same lofty position, taking 
part in the same debates, included in the same pro- 
cession, in short, forming part of the same august 
senate, would go very far towards breaking down 
the impression which priests so diligently diffuse 
that there is but one true Church, and that Noncon- 
formists are only heretics and schismatics. 

This much justice requires to be said. But it 
does not imply that the proposal is therefore to be 
regarded with favour by Nonconformists. To those 
who fancy that our contention is nothing better 
than a struggle for sectarian privilege the sugges- 
tion may appear not only equitable but gener- 
ous. They may be disposed to it, further, as 
the introduction of a more Liberal element into 
the House. But is that quite so certain? Even 
among these new dignitaries there would be di- 
versities of political belief; and it is to be feared 
that the atmosphere of the House of Lords might 
prove as dangerous to a Nonconformist minister as 
that of Trinity College is assumed to be to a Roman 
Catholic student. Lord Hugh Cecil was probably 
wise in his generation if he calculated that his 
daring move would tell in favour of Toryism. In 
the House of Lords itself there is no need of any 
addition to a force already so vast as to be difficult for 
its rulers to wield; but in the country itis possible that 
his party might gain by the creation of a link, even 
though but a feeble one, between the aristocracy and 
Dissent. What it gains, however, will be at the cost 
of all that is best in Evangelical Nonconformity. 

On the more important question of the concession 
to the Nonconformist demand for Religious Equality 








it is necessary to be definite and emphatic. In our 
view it is no concession at all. We have never asked 
that our Churches should have the same privileges as 
are now enjoyed by the Established Church, but that 
the State should leave all our Churches severely 
alone. Lord Hugh Cecil spoke of my lamented 
friend, Dr. Dale, as eminently fitted for the place. 
He could not well have made a more unfortunate 
selection. Dale was the noblest Roman of usall. If 
there was one who, beyond all others, was deter- 
mined to keep himself, as a Christian minister, free 
from all entanglements with the State, he was theman. 
I could not but picture him receiving the offer of 
the new distinction which Lord Hugh Cecil would 
confer on Dissenting leaders, and can fancy the 
utter scorn which he would have poured upon it. 
There would have been no lack of charity in 
his estimate of the motives which prompted 
the offer, and no want of courtesy in his mode 
of declining it. But he would first have stoutly denied 
the right of any Minister of State to decide on whom 
such an honour should be conferred, and he would 
have been even more pronounced in his protest 
against any Christian minister accepting political 
authority, in virtue of his office as a preacher of the 
Gospel. Each of these points starts difficulties 
which may not be insuperable, but the mode of 
removing them is not very obvious. Be it remem- 
bered our Nonconformist Churches have no official 
chiefs to whom these, the peerages, might naturally 
be allotted. The President of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference, like the Chairman of the Congregational or 
Baptist Unions, exists only for a year, at the close 
of which he returns to the ranks. Would Lord Hugh 
Cecil go further still and propose annual peerages 
to which each of these dignitaries should succeed as 
he enters upon the office to which his brethren have 
called him? Such an arrangement would, of course, 
materially affect the internal affairs of the Noncon- 
formist Churches. In the election of a Chairman 
they would be compelled to have some regard to 
the new dignity and power which the office would 
bring, and to the qualifications of the occupant 
for the novel position he would have to fill. The 
Churches themselves might reasonably view the 
introduction of this fresh and distinctly alien 
element as a very poor compensation for any dignity 
which might be conferred upon their representative. 
I have very little doubt how such a proposal would 
be treated by the Congregational Union. But, in 
truth, a suggestion that the Chairman for the year 
should be the Peer for the time is a trifle too absurd 
to be seriously started. The probability is that the 
Prime Minister would name the representatives of 
the various Churches, in which case it would not be 
easy to decide who was least to be envied—the 
Premier or his nominee. 

I have said nothing as to the unconcealed 
intention of this proposal, which is intended to 
prop up a falling system. Before the final collapse 
of a time-honoured injustice, there is pretty sure to 
be some attempt to escape the impending catastrophe 
by some compromise.* The present overture is a 
tolerably plain indication that the surrender of the 
position cannot long be delayed. The Bishops can 
hardly be regarded as the popularelementof the Upper 
House. On theother hand, the candid admissions which 
we find in the biographies of eminent prelates of our 
own day show that they did not find their surround- 
ings wholly congenial, and it is tolerably certain that 
some of the wisest friends of the Church regard their 
presence in the gilded chamber with very scant 
favour. Even in the present session their impotence 
hasbeenconspicuous. Their Church is passing through 
an acute crisis, but their most fervid admirer would 
hardly venture to say that their Lordships have shown 
themselves skilful in the management of the tempest- 
tossed vessel. In vain do we look through their 
speeches in the recent debate for any distinct guid- 
ance such as we are justified in asking from men of 
light and leading. They are the victims of their 
own surroundings. The Bishops do not improve 
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the Peers, and the Peers do not improve them. 
Nonconformist ministers would be even more out of 
place in such an assembly. It must not be forgotten 
that in Lord Hugh Cecil’s scheme this new life Peer 
receives the honour not because of any personal ser- 
vice to the State or even because of proved political 
sagacity but because he is a representative Dissent- 
ing minister. The more successful he has been in 
this character the less fitted is he for an office in 
which political caution is so apt to stifle spiritual 
instincts. What attraction can it have for him? 
What good is he likely to do in it? How is it 
possible for him to accept it without a compromise 
of fundamental principle? And yet we who have 
for long and weary years been protesting against 
the State being the ruler of the Church or the 
patron of its ministers are expected to sell our 
birthright of spiritual freedom for this miserable 
mess of pottage. And this, forsooth, is to be the 
end of our dream of Religious Equality! 
J. GUINNESS RoGERs. 








RUDYARD KIPLING. 





HERE have been many tokens this week of the 
emotion which Mr. Kipling’s illness has aroused 
on both sides of the Atlantic. This widespread 
sentiment may be taken to mean that a young 
man, who was first heard of about a dozen years 
back, has come to be a representative force, not 
only in English literature, but also in the more 
complex elements which make up the character of 
arace. A year or so ago it might have been said 
of Mr. Kipling that he symbolised the fighting spirit 
of Britain and her offshoots, the indomitable will and 
brains she exercises by land and sea, her magnetic 
power over subject-races who detest her phlegmatic 
justice and her cold pride, the ingrained devilry of 
the British soldier, and the unflinching devotion of 
the responsible civilian. To this we should have 
added that no other writer has shown so vivid an 
insight into the Oriental mystery which Indian 
statesmen whose names we sometimes hear, and 
their subordinates who remain unsung, have been 
administering for more than a century. This would 
have been a pretty comprehensive tribute to an 
author barely entered upon his thirties. But .it 
would not have touched the emotion which Mr. 
Kipling inspires now, and which causes men and 
women to offer up public prayers for his life. He 
has come home with startling suddenness to the 
religious sense of his people. The creator of Mul- 
vaney, the chronicler of the licence which civilisation 
thinly veneers in the soldier's mind, the singer of 
England in her aggressive might and her inveterate 
enmities, made the Jubilee the occasion not for 
exultation over the Imperial display of material 
strength, but for a humble confession that righteous- 
ness alone exalteth a nation. The “Recessional” did 
for Rudyard Kipling’s fame what all the gifts of the 
story-teller, all the audacities of the pride of life in 
prose and verse, would have failed to achieve. It 
was just that kind of humble petition which has 
moved the hearts of a domineering and headstrong 
race since the days of Cromwell. It is akin to the 
spirit which made the prophets of Israel abase 
themselves in prayer and then rise with new vigour 
to smite the Amalekites. Mr. Kipling makes no 
secret of his conviction that Russia is the Amalekite 
who may have to be smitten before the echo of our 
“ Recessional” has died away. He bids America 
“take up the white man’s burden”; but it must be 
well understood that only Britain and America and 
our colonial kinsmen are appointed for this labour. 
We are the chosen people; let strange nations 
beware how they interfere with our mission. 
That is the temper which distinguishes the Anglo- 
Saxon communities, and Mr. Kipling is what he is 
because he has given it such forcible expression. 
His lyrical patriotism, which will not allow even 
religion to be cosmopolitan, has overshadowed his 








purely literary reputation. As a romancer he has 
great qualities and notable limits. India is the fount 
of his inspiration—the white man’s burden in India, 
the impassable gulf between Eastern and Western 
ideals, the fathomless depths of native tradition and 
imagination, to which we apply our prim standards 
of conduct and proselytising zeal. Mr. Kipling 
laughs at the people who hope that India will some 
day conform to the decorum of well-pastored 
Erglish villages. His best stories are those of 
the series called “In Black and White,” which 
impress us with the immovable fatalism of this East, 
watching our little experiments with the serene 
pity of a consciousness infinitely older than our 
arts of government, and destined to outlive them as 
the Sphinx outlives the desert storm. Whether Mr. 
Kipling’s view of the unchanging character of the 
Oriental mind be right or wrong is not to the 
purpose. His triumph is that he wraps us in a 
magical atmosphere, in which our civilisation, our 
science and statecraft, become transient phantoms, 
and nothing endures save the immemorial super- 
stitions of the races whom we have reduced to a 
semblance of order. This contrast is heightened by 
the prosaic discipline of the Anglo-Indian official, 
the steady, remorseless grit of the governing intellect 
which administers laws for these people without 
affecting them in the remotest degree in character or 
temperament. Until Kipling began to write never had 
the English people understood how their great 
dependency was ruled. They knew how the Mutiny 
was suppressed ; but of the daily routine of adminis- 
tration, the patient heroism which copes with plague 
and famine, and with still more disastrous prejudice 
of caste and race, they had the vaguest conception. 
All these things Mr. Kipling has drawn for us with 
astonishing power; and we see that in the process 
he has caught something of that fatalism which 
governs all Oriental speculation. He has no sympathy 
with the educational methods which enrich the 
Indian Civil Service with the glib Baboo. He 
respects the aboriginal native, but holds the hybrid 
student up to scorn. Our despotism is good for 
India, but it cannot train the people in the habits of 
self-government. When our dominion passes away, 
not a trace of it will remain in the thought of Asia. 

Such was the message which, at the age of twenty- 
two, Mr. Kipling set out to preach to the British 
public. It was heard with eagerness, not for its 
homiletic import, but for the new and strange imagi- 
nation which it disclosed. Mr. Kipling became the 
interpreter of Tommy Atkins, hitherto inarticulate, 
and the minstrel of the barrack-room, and the public 
lent a still more willing ear. There is no subtle 
psychology in “Soldiers Three,” but the portrai- 
ture is amazingly candid. Mulvaney, Ortheris, and 
Learoyd reveal an almost Homeric primitive- 
ness of appetite. Mr. Kipling may be said to 
have limited his studies of humanity to the 
natural man, who recognises no control but 
military discipline or tribal custom. Story-telling 
on this line would have had a very short shrift in 
English if it had not been animated by genius. 
Moreover, Mr. Kipling had the advantage of an 
Oriental background, and the public, without 
sharing the aspiration of the soldier to be shipped 
east of Suez, “ where there ain’t no Ten Command- 
ments, and a man can raise a thirst,” is ready to 
make some moral concession to that point of the 
compass. Had Mr. Kipling changed the venue, he 
might not have fared so well. It is significant that 
when his fancy quits the East, his magic falls away 
fromhim. “The Light That Failed” is a conventional 
story. In “Captains Courageous” we have the singu- 
lar moral that the wholesome life of the cod-fishers on 
the Banks of Newfoundland is the best help to the son 
of an American railroad king to follow in the foot- 
steps of his sire. West of Suez, Mr. Kipling’s 
psychology seems to be groping amongst unfamiliar 
elements. The old glamour reappears in the “ Jungle 
Books,” because the author is back again with 
Oriental mysteries. But there is nothing mysterious 
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about an American railroad king, and Mr. Kipling’s 
later attempts to invest locomotives and sections of 
marine machinery with the romance of sentient 
creatures, couched in the vocabulary of the engine- 
yard and the stokehole, have not made the im- 
pression which invites repetition. We long for 
the primal manhood of the soldiery who swam 
the river at Lungtungpen, and paraded after the 
victory with the serene conviction that the tem- 
porary absence of clothing was no disrespect to the 
Queen's uniform. 

It is to the primal man that the strongest work 
of Rudyard Kipling appeals. His psychology is of 
the simplest; like Byron, he deals with elemental 
passions, and even his religion is less suggestive of 
Christianity than of the submission of the red man 
to the will of Manitou, or the Great Spirit. Women 
do not read him, but neither do they read Dumas. 
They shrink from the humours of Mulvaney, but 
they shrink still more from Falstaff. Mr. Kipling is 
one of the few writers who have won renown with- 
out the help of woman. The eternal feminine is 
absent from his pages. Moreover, to most English- 
men who cherish the hope that his life will be spared, 
he is less a figure in our literature than a literary 
herald-at-arms, who sounds the note of empire with 
superb vibrations. That is no small distinction to 
have achieved at thirty-three; but we still think 
that Mr. Kipling’s genius was most truly inspired 
while he heard “ the East a-calling.” 








THE SENSE OF HUMOUR. 


—_—ede—— 


PP\HE Woman's Movement goes on with the rapidity 

of an uncurbed motor-car. The Making of Man 
is not in the running. Crystallised as a pious 
aspiration, it is astrand in the pages of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. We confess to a lack of surprise. Man 
required a deal of Making in order to be equipped 
against his responsibilities at the end of this fear- 
some century. Every century has been a burden to 
the Thoughtful Persons in it. Every century has 
been infinitely worse than the one which immediately 
preceded. Each in its turn has, to its own know- 
ledge, been taking itself, and the current generation, 
headlong to the devil. About that there cannot be 
the slightest question. We hesitate to give illus- 
trations of a proposition so comprehensive; but we 
must give one at least. View any century through 
the spectacles of the theologian. Does not all truly 
prelatic literature show that religion became a rope 
of sand when that terrible man Luther nailed his 
scandalous theses to the walls of a church at Witten- 
berg? Read the writings of the earnest minds upon 
whom the Oxford Movement fell, and say whether 
the times then were not as evil as these present, 
which every one with a soul not made of clay knows 
to be as bad as bad can be. Ah yes: the time is in- 
variably out of joint, and threatening to be no good 
time at all. That, which is a deduction from univer- 
sal experience, is a moral greatly emphasised by 
an essay in the new number of The Cornhill 
Magazine. The essay is by two young ladies who, 
resenting the “ accepted axiom that women have no 
sense of humour,” desire to divest man of all his 
prerogatives in that domain of consciousness. We 
have only to state this fact in order to indicate 
upon what unhappy days we have fallen. The 
Making of Man is no match for that Movement 
among Women which tends to Man's undoing. 
Long have we been familiar with the fact that 
Woman smokes, and has clubs of her own, and has 
caused the portals of certain Man’s caravanseries to 
be flung open to her honourable inquisitiveness at 
least once a week. To our cost we know that she 
has successfully invaded our Universities and our 
Professions, We had inured ourselves to those 
calamities; but our back is broken by the latest 
aggression. If there is to be equality between men 





and women in the matter of Humour, the knell of 
the race has struck. 

It is nothing less than equality which the young 
ladies of The Cornhill demand. They refuse to be 
put off with any “accepted axiom.” If women 
are deficient in the sense of humour, they are 
very unfairly treated, and, like Rousseau, will 
invent an axiom of their own in order to learn 
the reason why. Perceiving that all men were 
not free and equal, Rousseau said they were 
born so. Our two young ladies work on the 
same method. “The sense of humour in men,” 
they say, “is cultivated and fostered, whilst in 
women it is frequently suppressed, either by their 
friends or by themselves, on a kind of general 
principle that women ought to have less freedom 
than men.” That, however, is only an alternative 
plea. It is not to lead us astray into thinking that 
Woman acknowledges herself inferior to man in 
humour. We might run away with the notion that 
our young ladies could not possibly laugh with — 
Fielding; but we are not to be so hasty. “ That 
part of ‘Tom Jones’ which probably appeals most 
to Fielding’s women readers, is,” our young ladies 
assure us, “to be found in the introductory chapters 
to the several books. Three women, at any rate, in 
the experience of the present writers, have spoken 
of them with enthusiasm.” There we are. Was 
there ever a reasoning more clearly irrefragable ? 
Wellington was a man; Napoleon met his match in 
Wellington; therefore all men are equal to Welling- 
ton. In such fashion Rousseau would have been 
obliged to argue if only there had been a SPEAKER 
to call him to order and ask him to justify 
his generalisations by particulars. Hereby we 
announce that our sorrow at not having been done 
with the world when Jean Jacques quitted it is lost 
in our happiness at breathing the air of the same 
spring which inspires the maidens of Cornhill. We 
send to them the compliments of the season, and 
chivalrously admit their logic to be so brilliant that 
they out-do the Senior Wrangler of this ominous 
year. Ont of a populace of thirty-eight millions, 
three women, it is known, can perceive the humour 
of “Tom Jones”; all the other women in the land 
are women too; therefore, every woman is as witty 
as Mr. Meredith and as humorous as Mr. Leno. If 
that syllogism is rejected by a majority of our 
readers, we shall conclude that University Extension 
is a dismal failure. 

Already we have some indication of how sits 
the wind over the manifesto of the two young 
ladies. Sir Walter Besant is on their side. “On 
the subject of practical joking,” the maids tell 
us, “it is needless to enlarge. Sir Walter Besant 
seems to be of opinion that this expression of 
humour has died out; and, probably, as civilisation 
has, in spite of appearances, made some progress 
during the last sixty years, it has somewhat sunk 
in importance; but we should hesitate to believe 
that it is extinct, and that there are no men left 
who would laugh if they saw a chair pulled from 
under the person who was about to sit down on it.” 
Be it far from us to gainsay any dictum of Sir 
Walter Besant as a man of fashion. If he told us on 
his honour that the Grecian Bend had a much shorter 
vogue than the Crinoline, we should believe him im- 
plicitly. In this matter of practical joking, however, 
we must accept the doctrine of his infallibility with 
a mitigation. Otherwise we should be debarred 
from firing off a story which we really must tell 
to the damsels of Cornhill. Once upon a time 
there was a waggish Lord Dalhousie. Sometimes 
his guests tarried too long over the walnuts and 
the wine. He resolved to be avenged. One night, 
carrying out his fell purpose, he plied them so 
hospitably that well before midnight they were 
all slumbering intoxicate upon the floor. Then 
privily and hastily the waggish man summoned 
painters and carpenters, and they, at his in- 
structions, transformed the aspect of the room. 
When the topers awoke, it was to behold all the 
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chairs and tables depending from the carpeted roof, 
and themselves, when they gazed below, prostrate 
upon the ceiling of decorative Italian art. They 
thought that the world had been turned upside- 
down in order that they might be punished for their 
drupkenness, and all died raving mad. We trust 
that our fair friends of Cornhill will reward us for 
that little story with a smile. They need not, we 
assure them, be intimidated, to our hurt, by the 
austerity of Sir Walter Besant. If he forbids 
them to make merry with us, woe betide the 
knight when next he rides forth on a hobby-horse. 
Of course, our story deals, incidentally, with alcohol ; 
and our young ladies perceive no humour in tales of 
tipsiness or of mothers-in-law, which they proscribe 
as the material of masculine humour in degradation. 
None the less, there is some fun in it: is there not? 
We beseech the bright young essayists to say Yes. 
If they are so unkind as to refuse we will turn our 
backs upon Liberalism, and sadly come to the con- 
clusion that the Woman’s Movement towards equality 
in humour is, like teetotalism in the shrewd sus- 
picion of a certain squire, nothing less than a Radical 
plot to undermine the Throne. 








THE CRITICISM OF POETRY. 





NYONE who has ever trusted himself knows that 
knowledge is in the air; and that in brooding, 
in loafing, in living, knowledge is absorbed by the 
pores of the body. The eyes and the ears are the 
main thoroughfares of knowledge, but there are 
many by-ways intractable to sight and hearing, 
devious and erratic in supposition, but as marked 
and inevitable as the seemingly wanton paths of 
fish in the river or of birds in the air. The body, 
the whole body, is also the soul. It is the nerves, 
the heart, the liver, the germs of life that appre- 
hend and think and feel. The seat of memory is 
probably in the muscles. The brain is only a 
register and sifter—at the highest an alembic. 
Imagination gathers the flower of the whole 
anatomy. It is in this that the poet differs from 
the thinker, with whom it is the habit at present to 
confound him. A thinker is one who has permitted 
his brain, the chief servant of his soul, to get the 
upper hand, just as the epicure gives the reins of 
power to his palate. In the poet the whole as- 
sembly of his being is harmonious; no organ is 
master; a diapason extends throughout the entire 
scale; his whole body, his whole soul is rapt into 
the making of his poetry. Every poet is a new 
experiment; all poetry is empirical. And this is 
simply saying over again that there is such a thing 
as poetry, and that poets are born into the world; 
but as poets and poetry are rare, it may be no 
disservice, remembering that such a thing as a 
“boom in poets” has been talked of, to remind the 
running reader that the poet is the most exceptional 
of men. 

How is poetry to be recognised? Literary 
criticism has a comparative method, the employ- 
ment of a foot-rule or tape-line obtained by the 
study of accepted poetry, a method not altogether 
to be despised. It is, of course, the only possible 
method of dealing with the huge body of imitative 
verse ; but it does not commend itself to me in the 
criticism of actual poetry except as a most subsidiary 
aid. Poetry is the product of originality, of a first- 
hand experience and observation of life, of a direct 
communion with men and women, with the seasons 
of the year, with day and night. The critic will 
therefore be well advised, if he have the good 
fortune to find something that seems to him poetry, 
to lay it out in the daylight and the moonlight, to take 
it into the street and the fields, to set against it his 
own experience and observation of life, and, should 
he be a poet himself, to remember how it was that 
he wrote his own poetry. In this way I reduce 





culture, which is only experience at second-hand, 
to its proper place as the merest handmaid of 
criticism. 

It seems to me that Mr. Victor J. Daley’s “ At 
Dawn and Dusk” * deserves, in some measure, this 
actual criticism. The influence of Mr. Swinburne is 
apparent in “ Years Ago,” of Poe in the series called 
“ Fragments,” and of other poets in his ballads and 
sonnets. But “In a Wine Cellar” is an authentic 
Australian poem by an Australian poet :— 


No vintage alien 
For thee or me! 

Our fount Castalian 
of 8 

Shall wine Australian, 
None other be. . . . 


It has no glamour 

Of old romance, 
Of war or amour 

In Spain or France ; 
Its poets stammer 

As yet, perchance ; 


But he may wholly 
Become a seer 

Who quaffs it slowly ; 
For he shall hear, 

Though faintly, lowly, 
Yet sweet and clear, 


The axes ringing 
On mountain sides, 
The wool-boats swinging 
Down Darling tides, 
The drovers singing 
Where Clancy rides, 


The miners driving, 
The stockman’s strife ; 
All sounds conniving 
To tell the rife, 
Rich, rude, strong-striving 
Australian life. 


Once more your hand in 
This hand of mine! 

And while we stand in 
The brave sunshine, 

Pledge deep our land in 
Our land’s own wine ! 


This is new and free. In “The Poet Care” 
there is the same freshness, the same novelty. 


Care is a poet fine: 

He works in shade or shine, 

And leaves—you know his sign !— 
No day without its line. 


He writes with iron pen 

Upon the brows of men ; 

Faint lines at first, and then 
He scores them in again. . . . 


Then deeper script appears: 
The furrows of dim fears, 
The traces of old tears, 
The tide-marks of the years. 


To him, with sight made strong 
By suffering and wrong, 

The brows of all the throng 
Are eloquent with song. 


It is not to the purpose to say that this has been 
said and sung before. It is here sung newly, at 
first-hand, by a poet living at this present day in 
the fifth continent of the world. Adam and Eve 
said it to each other when they began to grow old. 
But it is all to say over again; it is the mission of 
the poet to state the world afresh. The critic of 
words and phrases will find much to except in Mr. 
Daley’s poetry, although some of his workmanship 
is excellent, especially in his more conventional 
pieces: “The River Maiden” and “ His Mate” are 
particularly fine. But academic questions of rhyme, 
rhythm, and diction havelittle more to do with poetry 
than epaulettes and pipeclay have to do with 
strategy. Poetry is not always an army on parade; 





*“At Dawn and Dusk.” By Victor J. Daley. London: James 
Bowden. 
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sometimes it is an army coming back from the wars, 
epaulettes and pipe-clay all gone, shoeless, ragged, 
wounded, starved, but with victory on its brows. 


JOHN DAVIDSON. 








THE DRAMA. 





“SWEET LAVENDER.” 


MAN who would subject Sweet Lavender to 

cold-blooded critical analysis would peep and 
botanise upon his mother’s grave. Ten or a dozen 
years ago, when the piece first saw the light, he 
might have done it with none to say him nay. 
The play then marked the extreme point at which 
Mr. Pinero’s dramaturgic skill had arrived; it might 
have stimulated him to fresh efforts to show how 
far short this point still fell of reality, of serious 
grip of life, of the immanent truth of things. 
Bat we all know how Mr. Pinero’s talent has 
expanded since then, how he has emancipated his 
mind and his technique, learning not only to see 
and to think for himself, but also to invent his 
own formula and means of expression—in a word, 
we all know how the Pinero of Sweet Lavender has 
developed into the Pinero of Mrs. Tanqueray and 
Mrs. Ebbsmith, on the one hand, and on the other, 
of The Princess and the Butterfly. He must know 
now, and has no need for us to tell him, that his 
plot of Sweet Lavender, with its cheap coincidences, 
its arbitrary vicissitudes of fortune, belongs to a 
form of art which “dates” as unmistakably as the 
Thackerayan sentimentalism of the play and its 
Dickensian excursions into the eccentric. But 
because a work of art “dates” are we not to enjoy 
the good that is in it? Shall the giraffe-neck of 
Botticelli’s “ Venus Rising from the Sea” blind one to 
the beauty of the picture? Shall I be prevented 
from admiring the boy-angels of Lippo Lippi be- 
cause they have glove-trees for hands? Granted 
that the technique of Sweet Lavender is conven- 
tional, that its heroines are what Johnson would 
have called “ unidea’d girls,” that there never was a 
Temple housekeeper like Ruth Rolt any more than 
there was a Fleet Street hairdresser like Mr. Bulger 
—what then? Shall I not enjoy the rich humour of 
the piece, its madcap fun, the tenderness, the 
delicate fragrance of it? When I see this play I 
think of what Carlyle said many years ago of “ the 
grand invaluable secret” for the artist (he was 
thinking of Bozzy and the artist in biography, but 
the remark is of universal application)—it is “To 
have an open loving heart, and what follows from 
the possession of such.” Well one of the things 
that have followed from the possession “ of such” is 
Sweet Lavender. 

No doubt, the play as a play will die. But Dick 
Phenyl, as a character, will live. He is almost 
worthy to rank with Dick Swiveller, the Mulligan, 
and Captain Costigan. Indeed, he belongs to a very 
long and illustrious line—the characters in fiction 
whom we love because of the guilelessness, the child- 
like and bland quality in them—the Falstaffs, Mal- 
volios, Quixotes, Sir Rogers, Uncle Tobys, Pickwicks, 
Micawbers. Some of his sayings are already pro- 
verbial. And he will immortalise Mr. Edward 
Terry, for we shall never be able to think of the 
character apart from that actor. It seems that Mr. 
Terry has played it some fifteen hundred times. 
But you would not think so, for there is nothing 
perfunctory, nothing petrified, in his performance. 
With what gusto he “ washes and wipes!” With 
what splendid courage he faces “our aunt!” How 
tenax propositi he can show himself upon occasion, as 
when, indignant with Minnie’s unfair argument that 
he is “ not a woman,” he replies, “As it happens, as it 
happens!” But that very quotation shows me how 
useless it is to quote him. For it is Mr. Terry’s 
expression of face and expostulatory tone that I am 
thinking of, and how am I to represent these on 





paper? I give it up, and will only say that the 
actor who embodies this character, no less than the 
playwright who invented it, is entitled to high rank 
as a humorist. Yes, and the ultimate secret of 
both actor and playwright must be the same—“ to 
have an open loving heart, and what follows from 
the possession of such.” 

Others besides Mr. Terry resume their original parts: 
Miss Maude Millett (as “breezy ” as ever, though a little 
matronly now) as Minnie, Miss Victor (apparently 
unchanged) as Mrs. Gilfillian, and Miss Carlotta 
Addison (with too old a “make-up,” surely, for the 
mother of seventeen-year-old Lavender) as Ruth 
Rolt. Lavender is very cleverly played by Miss 
Nina Boucicault—a feat which is something of a tour 
de force from an actress whose natural vocation is to 
represent minxes. A Mr. Marsh Allen makes a very 
successful first appearance as Lavender’s boy-sweet- 
heart. Mr. Edmund Maurice is the boy’s father (a 
father so “heavy” that he rivals the marionette 
described by Dickens in his“ Letters from Italy”—“No 
one would suppose it possible that anything short of 
a real man could be so tedious”), Mr. Richard Pardon 
is the Thackerayan Dr. Delaney, and Mr. Percy 
Bell is the Dickensian Bulger. All three are 
good. Indeed, I find nothing but good in this 


revival. A.B. W. 








OTHELLO AT THE FRANQAIS. 





Paris, February 28th. 
HAKESPEARIAN revivals are now the order of 
the day in France. Twenty years ago Salvini 
took the town by storm with his version of the 
Moor of Venice ; the other day Novelli was electrify- 
ing the Parisians with his marvellous representation 
of Shylock; and this time Mounet-Sully is carrying 
all before him by his reading of Othello. It isa 
testimony to the perennial influence of the Shake- 
spearian drama. M. Jean Aicard has reproduced in 
Alexandrines—partly disjointed, partly lyric—the 
masterpiece of “The divine Will,” as it is here the 
fashion to call our national poet. He is considered, 
on the whole, to have succeeded. Othello has 
been done into French by Ducis, by Alfred de Vigny, 
by Francois Hugo, and by M. L. de Gramont, for the 
stage. Now we have the Provencal poet whose work 
has been on the stocks for twenty-one years—time to 
reach the age of reason, if not to send it over to the 
majority. M. Aicard has been respectful of the original, 
though he has not carried his respect to the extent of 
slavish adherence to the text. The fifteen changes 
of scene in Shakespeare have been reduced to seven. 
The divine William's crudities, not to call them by 
a harsher name, have been expunged out of deference 
to the ears polite which yet can listen unflinchingly 
to the obscenities of La Terre. There have also been 
numerous excisions effected at the last moment, 
presumably out of consideration for those of the 
audience who wish to go home before morning. 
The middle of the fifth act is made to dis- 
appear, which has, it is true, the advantage of 
suppressing the tripartite encounter between Cassio, 
Roderigo, and Iago, but with the inconvenience of 
making the sequel obscure, almost unintelligible. 
The wholesale massacre of the characters in the 
play is esteemed a blemish by French critics. 
“ Eight persons killed or wounded, that is too much 
for our stomachs,” declares M. Henry Fouquier in 
the Figaro. The mind of the spectator is involun- 
tarily transported to the scene of the Armenian 
massacres. Strange that this make-believe stage- 
killing should have the property of affecting the 

beholder more than the recital of a real tragedy! 
The interest of Othello centres, of course, in the 
Moor. Mounet-Sully’s rendering of the converted 
Mussulman—where does the conversion show itself ? 
—was found to be marked by inequalities, discon- 
certing at times. But disconcerting inequalities 
have been interpreted as a sign of genius. He is 
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also compared to the lion of the Jardin des Plantes, 
only the attitudes of that noble importation 
from the desert are said to be less studied. 
With all his genius the pillar of the tragic muse in 
the house of Moliére is found to be a little “ cabot” 
—just a bit of a ranter. The same thing has 
been said of the great Shakespearian exponent and 
revivalist in another place. To this it may be 
replied that the Moor is a savage—a noble savage, 
if you will, but still a savage. Hence it comes 
natural to him to rant and roar. Mounet-Sully’s 
facial expression is probably unrivalled on any 
contemporary stage. His large dark, rolling eyes 
positively strike terror into the spectator, as 
Othello’s did to poor Desdemona. Had he but a 
couple of inches more his stature would really be 
imposing; whereas he too often makes you think 
of a Japanese idol, where the ferocious is sunk in 
the grotesque. 

If the “obscenities” of the original text are 
obliterated, the sublimities have evaporated in M. 
Aicard’s version. This was unavoidable, and so the 
French have to be content with renderings such as 
“Tu ne seras plus mon lieutenant” for “ But never 
more be officer of mine.” French students of the 
great dramatist make no secret of acknowledging 
this drawback. Desdemona is played by Mile. Lara, 
one of the rising stars of the house. Opinions differ 
as to her delineation of the unhappy heroine. Some 
critics pronounce her not quite “ up to the height of 
this great argument”; but what none can justly 
contest is the exquisite purity of her interpretation, 
“nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, and 
smooth as monumental alabaster.” 

“Albeit unused to the melting mood,’ many 
persons in the audience “dropt tears as fast as 
the Arabian trees their medicinal gum.” The effect 
might have been better sustained had there been 
another and a final excision in the closing shambles 
scene. Othello is splendidly mounted; the Moor'’s 
easque is a facsimile of the helmet of Boabdil, 
brought by Benjamin-Constant from Madrid. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





“RECENT VIEWS OF POETRY.” 


Srr,—“ A. T. Q. C.” in his Causerie of to-day sums up his 
argument under three heads as follows :— 

“1. The first business of poetry, and that for which she is 
pre-eminently fitted by all her methods, is to express beauty. 

“2. That this business logically includes the research after 
spiritual truth, which is the most beautiful thing in the world. 

“3. But that it has by no reasonable showing anything to 
do, save accidentally, with “phenomenal truth,” which science 
ean handle much better, and which in constructive art becomes 
mere imitation of appearances. For this accuracy may as 
easily result in ugliness as in beauty, if not more easily.” 

I reply :— 

1. The function of poetry, as I understand it, is to pierce to 
what may be behind phenomena. 

2. I am not yet certain that spiritual truth is the mest 
beautiful thing in the world. 

3. Behind phenomena I have found an inexorable irony. 
Phenomena themselves are often beautiful; but perhaps they 
are only accidentally connected with spiritual truth, skin-deep, 
the complexion of this irony. I may ultimately find that irony 
includes beauty, and is greater than beauty. If poetry, aided 
by science, should find that truth is ugly, poetry will say so; 
but, as nothing is ugly to science, perhaps poetry may learn a 
lesson.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Joun Davipson. 


February 25th. 








TWO TOGETHER. 





Past my window they were flying 
Through the bitter baffling weather ; 

Black and low the clouds were lying, 
And their life held joy, I knew, 
For these happy plovers flew, 

Two together. 





And though chillier than December 
Come the days that now are finest, 
Duller still than dull November, 
I have loved and I remember 
How, in storm no love averts, 
Love, the love no tempest hurts, 
Is divinest. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Mr. WaAtTSON’s COLLECTED POEMs.* 


HIS volume not only sets a seal upon Mr. 
Watson’s “popularity,” such as it is, but 
suggests some reflections on the “popularity” of 
poets. The fact of the matter is that good verse 
seldom or never comes unwelcomed, and no verse 
can be too austere, or too fastidious, to find an 
audience, and a very considerable one. This is 
just what the hasty critic forgets when he demands, 
“Who reads So-and-so?” “Who nowadays takes 
pleasure in Such-an-one?” If So-and-so be worth 
reading, you may be very sure that So-and-so is 
being read, and by an astonishingly large number of 
intelligent persons. A new edition of Galt appeared 
the other day. “ We suppose,” said its reviewers, 
“that few read Galt, who, nevertheless,” etc., etc. 
“ We hope, but scarcely expect, that this edition 
may give a new lease of fame to one who after all 
may in a certain sense be regarded as the father 
of a modern and very popular school of novelists.” 
A new lease of fame? Galt never required one; 
requires one as little as Peacock. He has always 
been as secure of his fit audience as was Omar 
Khayyam, let us say, before he passed into a toast. 


That the select—but not, after all, exiguous—com- 
pany of Englishmen who know good verse are alert 
to recognise it when it appears is surely evident 
enough in this instance of Mr. Watson. His themes 
from the first have not been such as arrest with 
promise of immediate and startling interest. 
“ Wordsworth’s Grave,” “ Shelley’s Centenary,” 
“Lachrymze Musarum,” “To Edward Dowden”— 
these are themes which the average man could be 
excused for saying “might wait.” And when Mr. 
Watson comes to matters more pressingly insistent 
—to the politics of the hour—he takes the side 
which does not happen to be the side of the passing 
hour, and offers us criticism which is more likely 
than not to perplex and annoy the average voter. 
He is above all things a critical poet, and he does 
not fear to address his generation precisely on those 
questions which it handles in its least critical spirit. 
A critical poet—if any—might expect to wait some 
time for recognition, if for no other reason than 
because his utterances must, in the nature of things, 
wait some time for their verification. And yet 
Mr. Watson has found his audience, and found it 
quickly. His advent befel in a time when reviewers 
were busily proclaiming the low estate of English 
verse ; and yet in the same breath they found them- 
selves admitting that here was a hew singer with 
the authentic note. From the first his thoughtful, 
restrained and restraining voice has had to com- 
pete with a louder and more inspiriting strain ; and 
not only to compete with it for hearing, but often to 
oppose it in teaching. The dissimilarity of purpose 
between Mr. Watson and the splendid and fervent 
genius for whose restoration the English-speaking 
peoples have been praying this week, is undoubtedly 
more apparent than real. They are genuihe patriots 
both, and the difference between their patriotism 
is one of temperament, not of principle. But un- 
doubtedly the dissimilarity of temperament has 
been sharp enough to challenge many a reader to 
take sides, and Mr. Watson's has not been the 
popular side. Yet, once more, he has found his 
audience, found a large one, and found it quickly. 


“® « The Collected Poems of William Watson.” London: John Lane. 
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There was a time when Mr. Watson seemed, if 
not to be harking back to eighteenth-century 
models, at least to incline towards them. His sense 
of felicity in phrasing, his affection for the just 
epithet, not only kept him austere, but forced 
him to be “neat.” Even when speaking unsym- 
pathetically of eighteenth-century poetry he had, 
as a critic, to pay the implicit tribute of partial 
imitation to the verse of that most critical age— 


Thenceforth she but festooned the porch of things, 
Apt at life’s lore, incurious what life meant. 

Dextrous of hand, she struck the lute’s few strings 
Ignobly perfect, barrenly content. 


Admirably just, so far as it goes! but, after all, 
rendering in the form of the rebuke an admission 
that still, for purposes of criticism, the language of 
eighteenth-century verse was the best Mr. Watson 
could discover. Or take this, of Burns— 


On life’s broad plain the ploughman’s conquering share 
Upturned the fallow lands of truth anew, 

And o'er the formal garden's trim parterre 
The peasant’s team a ruthless furrow drew. 


EKighteenth-century this, with all its neatness. And 
sometimes, as in the opening stanzas of “ Words- 
worth’'s Grave,” this love of neat antithesis betrayed 
Mr. Watson into conceits which were witty rather 
than true— 


The old rude church with bare bald tower is here; 
Beneath its shadow high-born Rotha flows; 
Rotha, remembering well who slumbers near, 
And with cool murmur lulling his repose. 
Rotha, remembering well who slumbers near. 
His hills, his lakes, his streams are with him yet. 
Surely the heart that read her own heart clear 
Nature forgets not soon ; *tis we forget. 


One needs not to take sides and challenge a 
dispute on Pantheism in order to reject the assertion 
of the last line: for the rest of Mr. Watson's stanzas 
are a practical refutation of it. The only ground on 
which we can be accused—and are accused—of 
“ forgetting " Wordsworth is that we have neglected 
the lessons he taught us. But in that sense there is 
no fair antithesis between us and a mountain stream 
which forgets no lessons of his because it never 
Jearned any. 


Mr. Watson's voice has filled out amazingly since 
those days. He delights in austerity still—he 
practises it and preaches it; but he no longer con- 
founds it with “ neatness.” He is critical still, but 
he has found his own wings and discovered the 
secret of uniting didactic purpose with language 
which is not artificial but penetrated with imagina- 
tive feeling. Compare with the stanzas already 
quoted the noble close of his third sonnet on “The 
World in Armour” 


The spectre passed, and I beheld alone 

The Europe of the present, as she stands, 
Powerless from terror of her own vast power, 
"Neath novel stars, beside a brink unknown; 

And round her the sad Kings, with sleepless hands, 
Piling the fagots, hour by doomfal hour. 


There you have fixed in one unforgettable image, 
beaten upon the brain in words beautiful and 
haunting, emotional yet absolutely just, a thought 
which vaguely troubles the minds of men who call 
for the poet’s help to give it shape and full signifi- 
cance. And the poet's thought has deepened with 
his voice: the shadows, too, have deepened, as he 
confesses in his preface. “If some of his readers 
are disposed to regret that while he has grown older 
his faith has not become more buoyant, he can only 
ask him to extend a kindly tolerance to one who, 
even as they, is sincere in his quest of Truth.” What 
kind of “truth” it is that Mr. Watson seeks, the 
patient readers of some recent causeries will have 
no difficulty in guessing— 


From birth we have his captive’s view 
For freedom vain to strive! 

This is our chamber; windows five 
Look forth on his demesne ; 








And each to its own several hue 

Translates the outward scene. 

We cannot once the landscape view 

Save with the painted panes between. 

Ah, if there be indeed 

Beyond one darksome door a secret stair, 

That, winding to the battlements, shall lead 
Hence to pure light, free air! 

That is the master hope, or the supreme despair. 


Certainly the faith has not become more buoyant. 
But what a help to other gropers in the dark to hear 
such a voice besides them !—a voice which, though 
for the moment it hail no light, makes the darkness 
and the struggle tolerable; an accent which no one 
who has once heard and known the true speech of 
Poetry can fail—though in the dark—to recognise. 


A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS IN AMERICA. 


THe Rise aNnD GROWTH OF AMERICAN POLITICS: A 
SKETCH OF CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT. By 
Henry Jones Ford. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


N R. FORD'S name is new to English readers as a 
Ly student of government and constitutions. If he 
has written any previous book, it has escaped notice 
on this side of the Atlantic. But he isa writer of 
learning and ability, quite one of the best among those 
numerous American publicists who are investigating 
with so much diligence and zeal the constitutional 
history of their country. The book is one of four 
hundred pages only, and does not go into any great 
detail upon the numerous topics it deals with. But 
it gives within this limited space a very suggestive 
commentary upon the constitutional history of the 
United States, and a very incisive criticism of the 
present system of government prevailing there. 
The latter part, though more “actual,” is not, per- 
haps, really more interesting than the former, for 
the observations he makes on the causes which 
made the Convention of 1787 a somewhat con- 
servative body, and on those which brought about 
the great democratic movement of 1824-30, are both 
acute and instructive. 

But the most novel part of the book to most 
English readers will be his description of the part 
played in the evolution of American political insti- 
tutions by the party system and the party organisa- 
tion. This is the branch of American politics least 
understood in Europe, and, indeed, not fully under- 
stood, it would appear, in America itself. It is a 
novelty in history. Neither the democracies of 
antiquity nor those of the Middle Ages, nor that of 
Switzerland in modern times, have produced any- 
thing like the organisation which has, during the 
last eighty years, grown to such huge proportions in 
the United States. Yet it is sonatural and legitimate 
an efflux of democratic ideas that one may wonder, 
not so much at its strength in America, as at its 
absence from the communities just mentioned, and 
at the slow progress which it has made in England, 
where, indeed, notwithstanding the nonsense talked 
by a certain number of Tory speakers and would-be 
political philosophers about “the Caucus,” it has 
really become rather weaker than stronger in both 
political parties during the last few years. Mr. Ford 
does not undertake to describe the party organisa- 
tions of the United States. That does not fall within 
the plan of his book. But he suggests several points 
in which they have powerfully influenced the 
development of the institutions established by the 
Constitution. Some of his remarks on the char- 
acter and action of party find their application 
in other countries as well as in America. Some 
belong specially to the latter country, and serve to 
explain the extraordinary complexity and power 
attained by what is called the Machine, ie. that 
system of assemblies of delegates which are held to 
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select candidates for whom the party is to vote. He 
points out how the great number of elective offices 
in the several States, together with the enormous 
patronage vested in the officials both of the State 
and of the Federal Governments, has supplied mate- 
rial for the action of party, and has given a motive 
for its action. Private interest in getting or keeping 
salaried posts has become the fuel by which the 
locomotive is driven. The National parties—i.e. 
those which were formed on national issues affect- 
ing the whole country—have invaded the States, 
thrown into the background State questions and 
State issues, and have caused elections to State offices 
to be fought with reference to matters with which 
the holders of those State offices have nothing to do. 
It is just as if every election to a town or county 
council in England were to be contested on the 
foreign policy of Lord Salisbury. This application 
of the National party organisation to State and local 
politics has been powerfully aided by the system of 
National conventions, huge party assemblies of 
delegates from every corner of the country sum- 
moned to choose the party candidate for the Presi- 
dency ; and the universal interest which the choice 
of a President excites has, in its turn, enhanced 
the power and importance of the President, making 
him, as Mr. Ford observes, a sort of elective 
king, enjoying much greater authority than the 
founders of the Constitution contemplated, but 
enjoying it as the direct representative of the 
people, upon whom responsibility can be fixed 
more promptly and more directly than upon any 
other person or body in the Government. The 
President is no doubt, as the choice of his party, 
himself to some degree in subjection to it. But he 
is freer than Congress, whose members, as Mr. Ford 
points out (p. 295), openly admit that they are 
bound by their allegiance to their party organisation 
—that is to say, not allegiance to the organisation 
of the party in Congress, but to the supreme 
organisation in the country. This organisation 
in the country purports, as everyone knows, 
to be strictly representative, and thus to embody 
the principle of popular sovereignty. But, in point 
of fact, it is very largely self-appointed, con- 
sisting of men who have a personal interest, and 
who manipulate the machinery in such a way as to 
secure predominance for themselves and their 
friends. Of course, all the forms of popular 
election are observed—observed more scrupulously 
than in a genuine popular movement. But, as 
Mr. Ford observes (p. 296), “there is no connection 
between the extent to which a constituent quality 
has been imparted to a convention and the force 
with which its decisions appeal to public confidence 
and support. So far as the appearance of repre- 
sentative character in party organisation is con- 
cerned, it is generally greatest when its subjection 
to professional management is most complete.” Our 
author goes so far as to think that the strength of 
party organisation has created a kind of public 
responsibility of the party, which may be enforced 
for the protection of the people at large against the 
misfeasance of officials. In this he seems too 
sanguine. It is true that the party as a whole may 
suffer from the faults of those whom it has been 
the chief agent of placing in power. That happens 
among ourselves, and will happen everywhere. But 
the real question is, Does the sense of that responsi- 
bility come home to a party sufficiently to induce it 
either to select really good men for office or to 
exert itself to keep the men it has put in power up 
to a good level of honesty and competence? So far 
as we know the phenomena of the United States, 
we should have thought that this rarely happened, 
and that the responsibility of a party as a whole 
offered a most inadequate security against the 
administrative misdeeds of which so much is heard. 

Another remark of Mr. Ford's seems to us more 
true, and indeed well worthy of consideration. He 
observes that, so far from tending to disrupt the 
nation, as philosophic statesmen had expected, party 











organisation tended for a long time to hold it together 
and to delay the inevitable conflict. ‘‘ Party organisa- 
tion long repressed the operation of the forces 
which did indeed eventually produce civil war. 
Before the slavery question could be brought to 
the front as the decisive issue of national politics, 
an entirely new and purely sectional party had to be 
formed. National party organisation held the Union 
together long after the South had become at heart 
a separate nation from the distinct interests and 
purposes developed by slavery. As early as the 
‘forties, great religious denominations split into 
Northern and Southern divisions. Calhoun, in his 
last speech, called attention to the manner in which 
tie after tie was snapping. But still party organ- 
isation continued to bear the strain, and it was the 
last bond of union to give way. Then war or dis- 
union became inevitable. After the war, the power- 
ful agency of party organisation was again displayed 
in the rapidity with which the revolted section was 
reincorporated into the life of the nation” (pp. 303, 
304). And he proceeds to show, with no less truth, 
how considerable is the influence of the party system 
in assimilating and Americanising the new and 
strange elements of population which immigration 
from Europe tosses upon the shores of the United 
States. 


This nationalising influence continues to produce results of 
the greatest social value, for in co-ordinating the various elements 
of the population for political purposes, party organisation at 
the same time tends to fuse them into one mass of citizenship, 
pervaded by a common order of ideas and sentiments, and 
actuated by the same class of motives. This is probably the 
secret of the powerful solvent influence which American civilisa- 
tion exerts upon the enormous deposits of alien population 
thrown upon this country by the torrent of emigration. Racial 
and religious antipathies, which present the most threatening 
problems to countries governed upon Parliamentary principles, 
melt with amazing rapidity in the warm flow of a party spirit 
which is constantly demanding, and is able to reward, the 
subordination of local and particular interests to national pur- 
poses... . / American politics seem able to digest and assimilate 
any race of the Aryan stock, but it fails with the negro race, so 
that where the negro vote is large enough to be a controlling 
factor, the tendency is to suppress it by the direct resistance of 
the community, or else reduce it to manageable proportions by 
special contrivance of law (pp. 306, 307). 


The reason, however, why the negro vote is 


-not assimilated is not the obduracy of the negro 


element, but the refusal of the whites to go 
anywhere near treating the negro as a social equal, 
and of course equality lies at the basis of the 
American system of party organisation. Nor do we 
understand why Mr. Ford should confine the assimil- 
ating influence he talks of to what he calls “ the 
Aryan stock.” Surely it operates quite as effectively 
upon the Magyar immigrants from Hungary and the 
Finnish immigrants from Finland, of whom there 
are said to be a good many in America. 

The party organisation of the United States 
has received so much censure that any merits it may 
possess deserve to be credited to it. No censure 
could be more severe upon some of its faults, and 
especially upon the strong element in it of sordid 
personal gain and upon its enormous cost to the 
nation, than is the censure Mr. Ford bestows. Never- 
theless, after condemning it, and after condemning 
many branches of the Government, the Senate 
perhaps most stringently—though there are still 
plenty of European writers left who go on ignorantly 
chanting the praises of the Senate—Mr. Ford winds 
up with a burst of optimism. He thinks that by 
some few changes in the political arrangements of 
the country—changes which, if we understand him 
aright, may be effected without altering the Con- 
stitution—the evils he describes may be removed, 
and even the party system be rendered an instru- 
ment of good. Whether or no these sanguine 
anticipations are justified, he has produced a valuable 
book, full of good matter. It is based on a careful 
study of history, is pervaded by an intelligent 
thoughtfulness, and is written in a bright as well as 
lucid style. 
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DR. FAIRBAIRN ON ANGLO-CATHOLICISM. 


CaTHOLIcIsM: ROMAN AND ANGLICAN. By A. M. Fairbairn, 
M.A., D.D., LL.D., Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


No greater service can be done the common weal 
than by lifting controversy into a higher region, 
and the polemics of Dr. Fairbairn always do 
this. His force is no less than that of the gladiators 
of debate, who find their pleasure in sword play and 
blood letting. Take for an example his vindication 
of the Free Churches as the friends of national 
religion, because they are not always contrasting 
the profanity of the State with ecclesiastical sancti- 
ties (p. 74). Or take his incisive reply to the Catholic 
complaint that Protestants undervalue history, when 
he holds up to Catholics the lessons of the modern 
period (p. 195). But his chief distinction lies in his 
mastery of principles, and in his learning—historical, 
philosophical, theological. In this book he starts 
from an appeal which everyone must regard with 
sympathy. Churches are to be valued in proportion 
to their moral service rendered to humanity. That 
is Christ’s Christianity ; and the need for it, the lack 
of it, is still painfully manifest. One part of this 
service is the apologetic task. Men are losing faith 
in Christ, and faith in everything. Hence we must 
ask of each Church or movement how it deals with 
doubt. Does it build on reason? Does it take a 
worthy view of reason—in the broad sense, a 
“transcendental” view? Such is Dr. Fairbairn’s 
basis. 

In the next place, whom or what does he criti- 
cise? Not the Roman Catholic Church as such, nor 
the Catholic revival as an international movement, 
nor the literary output of modern English Catholics 
and apologists. (Compare the striking lists of litera- 
ture on pp. 96,116.) He criticises Anglo-Catholicism ; 
and, while he follows some of its leaders in their 
Roman career, his own interest is rather in the 
Church which does not wish to be exotic, but, even 
by the lips of those who seek to “catholicise” it, 
claims still to be national, to be English. On the 
other hand, much of what is said applies to a wider 
area. Every “ Catholic” apologist has to defend 
Christianity by defending the ecclesiastical struc- 
ture (see p. 74). And the animosity against reason 
shown by Newman and others has its parallels in 
the Catholic revival abroad, by which, as Dr. Fair- 
bairn points out, the Anglo-Catholic revival was 
greatly influenced. Still, the main theme, handled 
in the most important part of the book, is Newman— 
Newman himself; or, if representative of his period 
and even of his adopted Church, not in any strict or 
binding sense representative of others. We are 
shown his appeal to conscience as a magistrate 
within, declaring the truth of Theism; his denial 
that reason points to God; his assertion that reason 
is—not logically, yet psychologically—certain to 
corrode faith with endless questions unless the magis- 
trate within is supported by a magisterial Church 
without. To Dr. Fairbairn all this means the sub- 
version of faith in reason, and the denial of that 
God who is too great and too good to work through 
ecclesiastical forces only. At the heart of the 
Anglo-Catholic movement, and within its procla- 
mation of Church authority, we are shown mordant 
doubt. 

There are three interesting supplements to this, 
the fullest discussion. First, with cold condemna- 
tion, the career of Manning is traced. He is regarded 
as ambitious, untrustworthy, possessed of just so 
much intellectual capacity as convinced him of the 
need of an authoritative Church and Curia. Only 
his old age, when, disappointed abroad, he turned to 
the social service of his fellow-countrymen, receives 
a meed of congratulation and praise. Next, on occa- 
sion of “Lux Mundi,” the newer Anglo-Catholicism 
is discussed. It is found to be much more sympa- 
thetic with reason; Hegel's view of reason, Roman- 
ised and ecclesiasticised by Mihler, having touched it 
through Robert Wilberforce’s treatise on the 





Incarnation, and having insensibly broadened it. 
Consequently, or concurrently, it has grown more 
evangelical. “ Ritualism may be described as the 
evangelical idea done into the institutions and rites 
of a sacerdotal church” (p. 327). But there is the 
misfortune ; liberalism, faith in reason, the Christian 
spirit itself are still subordinated in the last resort 
to the ecclesiastical idea. And, therefore, in spite 
of all that the Church revival has done, it has never 
captivated or convinced the intellect of our time. 
As the third supplement to the central discussion 
of the book we may reckon the criticism of Mr. 
Balfour's “ Foundations of Belief.” The place assigned 
in that work to authority arouses all Dr. Fairbairn’'s 
suspicions. Here is Newman redivivus ; here, indeed, 
is Hume redivivus. How shall you found belief upon 
the shifting sands of scepticism ? It may be doubted 
whether this is quite an accurate view of Mr. 
Balfour's thinking. His later volume shows a curious 
blending of scepticism with uncritical dogmatism 
in part iii.; while part iv., which attributes to the 
overruling wisdom of God man’s arrival at truth 
through the ways of error, shows the spirit of the 
old Design argument, whose weakness Dr. Fairbairn 
so tellingly exposes. If Mr. Balfour's principles 
are to be extended from natural theology to 
Christian dogma, we must note the admission that 
while “authority” tends to cause belief it does 
not in itself tend to produce true beliefs. But, 
with all its grace of spirit and of literary form, 
Mr. Balfour's book is, unfortunately, nothing better 
than the maintenance of an elegant paradox. 

The remaining essays are less closely connected 
with the main theme. They are memorial tributes 
to great leaders who did not belong to the semi- 
Roman party in the Church of England. Two are 
Cambridge men, Lightfoot and Hort, with their 
eminent surviving comrade, Dr. Westcott. Two are 
Oxonians, Hatch and Jowett. Dr. Fairbairn’s analysis 
is as striking as ever. If on some points it seems 
friendly rather than judicially strict, it is all the 
more graceful and gracious on that account. The 
whole book—which, we should say, is dedicated to 
the author’s “friends and colleagues, the tutors 
of Mansfield College, Oxford’—greatly increases 
one’s longing to see its promised successor on 
“The Person of Christ and the Philosophy of 
Religion.” 


EMIN PASHA. 


Emin Pasoa: His LiFe anpd Work. Compiled from his 
Journals, Letters, Scientific Notes, and from Official 


Documents by Georg Schweitzer. With an Introduction , 


by A. W. Felkin, M.D., F.R.S.E. 2 vols. London: 
Archibald Constable & Co. 


Few men have figured more prominently in the 
recent history of Africa than Emin Pasha, and 
about few men can it be said that public opinion 
has undergone more violent fluctuations of senti- 
ment. When popular interest was first awakened 
in Emin, the Governor of the Equatorial Provinces 
burst suddenly upon the world in the guise of a 
nineteenth-century Bayard. Alone of all Gordon's 
lieutenants he had succeeded in rolling back the tide 
of Mahdism, and in the heart of a mysterious conti- 
nent was guarding the flag of civilisation. His 
devotion to science was further counted to him for 
righteousness ; and the mystery that surrounded his 
origin and career lent the final touch of romance 
that raised Emin Pasha to the rank of a popular 
hero. The publication of Mr. Stanley’s account of the 
Relief Expedition, with its rudely drawn portrait of 
Emin as a kindly but vacillating German savant, whose 
weak good-nature was an ever-present source of 
anxiety, and even danger, to his rescuers, led in this 
country to a revulsion of feeling, for which the way 
had been prepared by the Pasha’s refusal to enter 
the British service, and his acceptance of employ- 
ment under the German Government in German 
East Africa. Neither the popular portrait of the 
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pre-relief days nor Mr. Stanley’s rough-and-ready 
pen-and-ink sketch of one whose character differed 
so widely from his own, can now be accepted as 
representing the real Emin. Nor is it, even yet, an 
easy task to piece together a perfectly intelligible 
and satisfactory portrait of this singularly interest- 
ing personality. Much has been written about Emin. 
Indeed, the works in which his name figures in the 
title fill a goodly space on the book-shelves, and lack 
of material as to Emin’s life in the Equatorial 
Provinces there certainly is not. But of the man 
himself, and particularly of his early life, singularly 
little that was really reliable was known until Herr 
Georg Schweitzer published in Germany the two 
volumes which Dr. Felkin has now introduced to 
the English reading public. 

In one respect the English edition has an advan- 
tage over the original German edition. Dr. Felkin 
was one of Emin’s oldest, most valued, and most 
constant correspondents, and in the introduction 
which he has contributed to the English edition 
Dr. Felkin is able not only to supplement the 
German text, but to correct some of the erroneous 
deductions which Herr Schweitzer’s patriotism has 
lured him into drawing. Much, indeed, is made 
clear that was formerly obscure, and Emin’s hopes 
and plans are for the first time fully explained. It 
is clear that Emin felt keenly the long years of 
silence and neglect during which he held the Equa- 
torial Province for Egypt, and that he was con- 
stantly turning over in his mind the probable 
future of the country, if Egypt refused to continue 
any longer responsible for its government. Two 
alternatives presented themselves to his mind—the 
one that the British Government might take over 
the province; the other that he might “sarawak” 
the province, governing it as Rajah Brooke governed 
Sarawak. For this latter purpose Emin felt that 
he would require outside assistance, and he looked 
for it to a syndicate of British merchants. It is 
obvious that, at this time, Emin looked to this 
country, and not to Germany, for assistance ; indeed, 
he expressly complains that his own countrymen 
were not stirring a finger to help him, leaving 
everything to Great Britain. Dr. Felkin claims— 
and we think the claim is supported by the letters 
from Emin which he prints—that he was expressly 
authorised by the Pasha to enter into engagements 
with British merchants affecting the future of the 
Equatorial Provinces. As a matter of fact, Dr. 
Felkin did, as Emin’s agent, enter into an agreement 
with the Imperial British East Africa Company, 
the agreement being, however, subject to ratifica- 
tion by the Pasha. Circumstances had so entirely 
changed when Emin became aware of the agreement, 
tkat its non-ratification does not, in any way, reflect 
either or Dr. Felkin’s capacity as an agent or on his 
judgmert in entering into it. What the letters now 
published for the first time do make clear is that the 
German editor of this book is wholly without 
justification in representing the movement in this 
country, for the relief of Emin Pasha, as nothing 
better than an ivory hunt or a huge land-grabbing 
exped'tion. One thing, however, is made abundantly 
manifest—that the actual expedition did not carry 
out tae wishes of those who originated the idea, 
either as to its object or the route selected. The 
origiral proposal was not that Emin should be 
“ rescaed,” but that he should be “relieved.” This 
was ['min’s own wish. Again and again he protests 
that ie will not leave his faithful people; and all 
Dr. Felkin’s efforts were directed to maintaining 
Emin in the Equatorial Provinces, and furnishing 
him vith the ammunition, cloth, and trade goods of 
whic] he stood in such sore need. As to the route, 
Emins own opinion was strongly in favour of the 
east ‘oast route, through the Masai country, and 
there is probably not a single competent authority 
to-day who doubts for a moment that the advocates 
of the 2ast coast route were right. But it is late in 
the da; to re-open a discussion as to the reasons 
that coapelled Mr. Stanley to select the Congo route, 








and there are other aspects of the present volumes 
of more immediate interest. 

Probably for most readers the earlier chapters of 
Herr Schweitzer’s life of his distinguished relative 
will prove the most interesting; for they furnish 
us with a brief sketch of Emin’s earlier life, 
before ever he had set foot in Africa, and to some 
extent supply the missing key to his character. 
That Emin Pasha’s real name was Edward 
Schnitzer, that he was born in Silesia about the 
year 1840, and had practised as a medical man in 
Turkey before going into the Sudan, was probably 
the sum of what was generally known of Emin’s 
earlier life. Even in the present volumes the story 
of his youth is told in no great detail, but enough is 
said to make us see something of the process by 
which a youth born in a Prussian provincial town 
blossomed into an Egyptian Pasha. Always a keen 
student, he followed, even in youth, a somewhat 
erratic course, and was refused permission to go in 
for the State examination which alone qualifies for 
practicein Germany, on the ground that hehaddelayed 
too long in making his application. He had taken his 
M.D. degree at Berlin, and this refusal determined 
him to seek his fortune abroad. He settled first at 
Antivari in Albania, where he was soon appointed 
Quarantine Medical Officer and Sanitary Officer for 
the district. Here he remained for some years, and 
eventually entered the service of Ismail Hakki 
Pasha, the aged Governor of Northern Albania, with 
whose young wife Dr. Schnitzer established relations 
of considerable intimacy. With his patron Dr. 
Schnitzer—now known as Hairoullah Effendi— 
went to Asia Minor, and there he remained for some 
time after Ismail’s death. This period of Emin’s 
life is necessarily sketched very slightly, but his 
relations with the Pasha’s widow had an important 
bearing on his whole future life. That lady ap- 
peared to be desirous of marrying the young 
German doctor, but he declined for reasons which 
appeared good to him. He did, however, travel 
with the lady and her family, finally taking 
them to his home in Silesia, where the Pasha’s 
widow was represented as his wife. Finally 
the burden of the situation appears to have got 
too heavy for Emin to bear it any longer, and 
he adopted the not very heroic expedient of flight. 
In September, 1875, he simply disappeared, and in 
the following month arrived at Cairo, thus opening 
a new and brilliant chapter in the story of his 
chequered life. Emin appears to have intended to 
cut himself off entirely from his previous life. Until 
after his arrival at Bagamoyo in 1889 he held ,no 
communication with his family or friends in 
Germany. The facts of Emin’s career from the 
date of his entering the Egyptian service until his 
“rescue” by Stanley are so well known that we 
need not recapitulate them. It must be sufficient to 
say that the letters, journals, and official documents 
to which Herr Schweitzer has had access present 
clearly enough Emin’s view of his position and situ- 
ation. Here, too, the inquiring student may study 
the interminable Stanley-Emin controversy — of 
which we confess to being not a little weary—from 
the Emin point of view. 

More interesting are the chapters which deal 
with Emin’s last years, after he had entered the 
service of the German Government and had set out 
on the expedition which was to end so tragically in 
the darkness of the Congo forests. The material for 
this period is very full. There are Emin’s own 
diaries ; there are the official despatches ; and there 
are his letters to friends and relatives in the Father- 
land which had suddenly become so dear to him. 
Dr. Felkin confesses that he cannot explain this 
recrudescence of patriotism. ‘ Emin had professed 
to be a Turk for many years, had cut himself off 
from all German ties, and, as has been seen, it was 
to me (Dr. Felkin) he looked for help, and to this 
country for sympathy and aid in his work ; and yet 
no sooner did circumstances lead him within sight 
of a German flag than he was at once overcome 
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by an enthusiastic affection for his native land.” 
Whatever the explanation may be, it is to be feared 
that Emin’s affection suffered many rude shocks in 
the few remaiming years that remained to him. 
His commission in the German service never reached 
him—his letter of recall did. The bureaucratic 
methods of his official superiors were as repugnant 
to Emin as were the Pasha’s methods to his official 
superiors. Neither understood the other, and Emin 
grew very weary. There is something strangely 
pathetic in the figure of the half - blind savant, 
flushed into momentary enthusiasm by the discovery 
of a new bird or insect, but through pain and 
disappointment marching wearily onwards, half- 
hoping, half-fearing, that some day he might reach 
the Cameroons. “I feel,” he writes in his diary, 
“like the Wandering Jew—I seem to bear a charmed 
life, though God knows I would gladly die.” The 
end came, as all the world knows, by the 
assassin’s hand, on the Upper Congo. Emin 
has been avenged ; many books have told the story 
of his life, or of some part of it, but the enigma of 
his life is not easily read. His devotion to science, 
his disregard of his own material interests, his 
loyalty to his “people,” his sensitiveness, are all 
readily distinguishable elements in his character. 
That he was not a “ man of action,” in the sense in 
which Mr. Stanley is a “man of action,” is equally 
clear, and yet the fact that, almost unaided, he kept 
& grip on the province of which Gordon appointed 
him Governor is proof that he was not wanting in 
the qualities that enable a man to influence and 
control his fellow-men. To say that he had faults is 
to admit that he was human, but his faults may be 
forgotten in remembrance of his services to science 
and to humanity; and we in this country, who are 
ourselves patriotic, need bear him no permanent 
ill-will if, at a critical moment in his career, his 
patriotism got the better of his gratitude. 


IDYLLS OF CHILDHOOD. 
Dream Days. By Kenneth Grahame. London: John Lane. 


Tue humours of children, drest up and in some sort 
dramatised for older readers, afford a literary genre 
that is still comparatively unworked ; but it is one 
difficult to treat, and one very rarely presented 
with the art and ingenuousness it requires. The 
author of “The Golden Age” showed in its pages 
that he had the particular shrewd sense of childish 
concerns which such a writer must have to win our 
sympathies. He was both artist enough and 
psychologist enough ; he had the right mixture of 
philosophy and the essayist’s fantasy in his writing ; 
and he had the “touch” that Miss Alcott once spoke 
of. All this we knew from his “Golden Age,” and 
the present volume (whose title is not, perhaps, so 
happily conceived) proves very clearly that hissubject- 
matter is not likely to be exhausted yet awhile. 
If his first book in this kind was the surprise, 
having about it something more of a unity, there 
are idylls and episodes of the nursery and the 
garden in this, which are quite as good as any- 
thing that gave us. Take, for instance, the Circus 
chapter, which Mr. Grahame calls “The Magic 
Ring": nothing could be better than the grave 
drollery of his manner in presenting all the hopes 
and fears, and the excessive little-boy’s rapture, 
which many of us can still connect with the idea of 
the paradise of clowns and sawdust. The pen of 
the writer fairly dilates with the exuberance of our 
youngster’s heart at the mere prospect of circus- 
going: “ What the others thought I know not; 
what they said, if they said anything, I did not 
comprehend. For me the house was bursting, walls 
seemed to cramp and to stifle, the roof was jumping 
and lifting. Escape was the imperative thing—to 
escape into the open air, to shake off bricks and 
mortar, and to wander in the unfrequented places 
of the earth, the more properly to take in the 
passion and the promise of the giddy situation.” 





The impulse, the avidity, the sheer ardency of 
longing, that go with the little boy’s temper of 
mind, confronted by maiden aunts and tempted by 
such adventures as those of the Magic Ring, have 
hardly, we imagine, found a better chronicler than 
Mr. Grahame at his best. “ Was it humanly possible 
for clowns to perform one-half of the bewitching 
drolleries recorded in history?” Could it be that 
our young hero was really fated to see such things 
and survive? Ah,no! something must happen first, 
Measles, or the disruption of the world itself in one 
loud explosion. The psychology of childish extreme 
hope, and of that hope unfulfilled, and then, by the 
intervention of the god in the car (who appears 
wearing the shape of a friendly man driving a gig 
in the particular circus episode), its ultimate gratifi- 
cation and the consequent widening of the emotional 
horizons—all this is most delightfully portrayed by 
Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s method. 

What he has given us in this volume strikes one, 
on reconsidering it, as something very like an 
extension of the method of the recent so-called 
“Idyll,” usually identified with Mr. Barrie and his 
school, to the nursery. In both, the humour of the 
thing lies in the treatment of the characters and 
traits and droll criticism of life, afforded by a 
certain simple folk, as recorded by a superior 
reminiscent intelligence. And we do not find that 
the simple folk of Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s idyllic 
world—to wit, Selina and Harold, and Harold's elder 
brother, who himself becomes the mouthpiece of 
their trials and delights, and his own autobiographer 
—lose anything in the comparison with those bucolic 
elders who have served the pages of Mr. Barrie’s 
direct imitatorr. Fortunately Mr. Kenneth Grahame 
is no imitator save of himself and of his “ Golden 
Age” in these latest contributions of his. In 
such idylls, if the term may be permitted, as 
his “Dies Ire,” which is a droll presentment 
of the tragi-comedy of a school hamper, or “ The 
Reluctant Dragon,” which is another outcome 
of the cireus and its enchanted fauna, turned 
to extremely good effect, one is treated to that 
sufficiently uncommon sense and expression of ex- 
periences common to all of us, which serve as a test 
of comparative originality. There are many writers 
who are haunting the doors of the nureery, and the 
corners of school playgrounds, with more or less 
success ; there is none who is doing, or who is able, 
so far as we know, to do, just what Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame does. Given less of a suspicion of a 
too-much deliberation and self - consciousness of 
manner, on occasion, and less of a bias on behalf 
of the boy versus the girl, and we can imagine 4 
third volume from his pen which will carry his art 
to a very triumphant accomplishment indeed in the 
rare field he has chosen. 





A PRINCESS’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCESS ELIZABETH. . Edited 
by Philip Yorke, M.A. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH was the seventh of the fifteen 
children of George IIL, and, consequently, ' sister 
of Edward, Dake of Kent, and aunt of the Queen. 
During her residence at the Castle of Homburg as 
Landgravine of Hesse-Homburg she wrote a consider- 
able number of letters to a Miss Louisa Swinkburne, 
whose great-nephew, Mr. Philip Yorke, now/ edits 
this correspondence, and contributes a sound—if 
somewhat cautious—introduction, mostly fonded 
on memoirs like those of Madame D'Arblay. (These 
letters make very little claim to historical and 
political interest: the Landgravine is conti:ually 
protesting that she cares nothing for politics. {Their 
value is purely personal and ethical; they Avould 
make an admirable milieu for a novelist, and fletter- 
writing in these days is so much on the declime that 
such an opportunity as this is practically Aure to 
find its willing craftsmen. Without any pretensions 
to literary perfection or the fascination gvhich a 
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chronique scandaleuse exercises over certain minds, 
these letters make us familiar with a lovable 
individuality. If simplicity, naturalness, and 
genuineness are virtues, the Landgravine was an 
eminently virtuous woman. Her kindness and 
delicacy of feeling are constant; her deep and 
sincere affection for her friends seems to come to 
us like a breath from more wholesome times. The 
insanity of her father, from whom she inherited 
many of her amiable qualities and for whom she 
had the deepest affection, caused the comparative 
neglect of her education. In her early years she 
suffered much from ill-health, led a dull life at 
Windsor under rather strict surveillance, and did 
not attain to a separate income till she was forty- 
two. Her chief accomplishments, more than once 
used for charitable purposes, were drawing and 
painting ; but she was always a most indefatigable 
letter-writer. Thus in six weeks she wrote no fewer 
than 143 letters to Lady Harcourt. Ordinarily her 
letters are rich with a fund of humour, and ripple 
with consistent gaiety, but they reflect very vividly 
her state of nerves and the depth of her feeling 
under such circumstances as the King's growing 
madness and the death of Charlotte, Princess of 
Wales. In 1818, at the age of forty-eight, Elizabeth 
married Prince Frederick of Hesse-Homburg. Though 
she attained it somewhat late, she candidly owns 
that marriage was a “goal she had always looked 
forward to.” Her husband, popularly called ‘‘ Hum- 
bug,” seems to have been the victim of an ex- 
aggerated dislike in England, where he had the 
reputation of an unclean, vulgar, smoking German. 
Really, he was a worthy husband and an amiable 
man. That part of Mr. Yorke’s introduction which 
relates the military exploits of the six sons of 
Frederick, the fifth Landgrave of Hesse-Homburg, 
is particularly interesting reading, with something 
of the flavour of mediwval romance about it. Mr. 
Yorke sets in relief the importance of the local 
sovereigns in Germany, a fact which the German 
Emperor, in his schemes for the internal develop- 
ment of Germany, seems inclined to under-estimate. 
The Landgrave of Homburg was truly the father of 
his people; one of the line is said to have immediately 
extinguished the flames of a burning house by 
walking round it. It was the father of Elizabeth's 
husband who restored the medicinal springs at 
Homburg, discovered a new one, and planted the 
great avenue of poplars which is one of the features 
of the place. A Miss Knight, who died in 1837, gave 
an amusing account of the Landgrave’s state at the 
Castle of Homburg ; yet in the midst of this German 
formality the Landgravine retained her thoroughly 
English simplicity to the end. It was after the 
death of tha Landgrave that Elizabeth wrote the 
letters to Miss Swinburne between 1832 and 1838. 
In them one notes constantly her dislike of politics, 
her ambition to be useful, bad spelling, hatred of 
fallals, fine speeches, and hot rooms; and, on the 
other hand, her devotion to her friends, building, 
painting, drawing, and social functions of all sorts. 
Now and again, in spite of herself, she allows her 
strong Conservative sympathy to peer through, as in 
the letters about the attack on George III. in 1795, 
or in the remark, “ Two horrid Radicals are come in 
for Brighton. How shameful!” The mention of 
the present Duke of Cambridge as a youth is 
amusing: he “is very much improved, much taller, 
very cheerful, extremely manly, civil, obliging, in 
short, quite adear.” In another letter we are brought 
beside the cradle of the late Duchess of Teck. In 
reading these letters we have had no dull moments, 
and have grown very fond of a good woman. The 
rAiting is judicious ; one feels that where curiosity is 
stimulated by the letters and not satisfied in notes 
there is probably sound reason for withholding 
names. The Eaglish of such a sentence as “ However 
unnecessary and exaggerated though these forms 
-» May appear to outsiders,” etc., is more than 
questionable. A word of praise is due for the type 
and general get-up of the book. 








FICTION. 

Mr. anD Mrs. Nevitt Tyson. By May Sinclair. London 
and Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Sons. 

ANEROESTES THE GauL By Edgar Maurice Smith. 

London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Longe Ping. By R. B. Townshend. London: Methuen & Co. 
Ferrerep BY Fare. By G. W. Miller. London: Digby 

Long & Co. 

Tue author of “Audrey Craven” has given us 
another delicate and subtle study of character 
in “ Mr. and Mrs. Nevill Tyson.” There is not much 
plot to speak of in the book. It tells us how a man 
of newly-acquired property, who was vainly 
attempting to lead the uncongenial life of a country 
gentleman on his estate, made what all the world 
regarded as a riost unsuitable match with the 
daughter of a vulgar woman of obscure birth, and 
how husband and wife fared subsequently. Mrs. 
Nevill Tyson was so unconventional a character 
that we cannot feel greatly incensed against her 
husband's neighbours because of the manner in which 
they treated her. She was young and beautiful, and 
she had a freedom of speech which not even her early 
training could entirely excuse. The man we cannot 
forgive is the husband, who, having discovered the 
pure gold which underlay the shell of dross, was yet 
base enough in the end to misunderstand her. It is 
a sad little story, which leaves behind it in the 
memory of the reader a certain feeling of the pathos 
of things, but it is so admirably told, and the different 
characters are sketched with so much delicacy and 
skill and such unerring good taste, that it is not a 
book to be lightly disregarded. It has qualities, 
indeed, not often found in more pretentious work. 

“ Aneroestes the Gaul” is a painstaking story 
dealing with Hannibal's invasion of Italy. The time 
is so remote from ours that the ordinary writer of 
romance carefully avoids it, but Mr. E. Maurice 
Smith has a certain measure of justification for his 
choice of period in the fact that he has been able to 
invest his tale with some degree of living interest. 
We care little, it is true, for his descriptions of the 
historical characters in his story, and happily he has 
not attempted to emphasise these overmuch, It is 
in the fate of one of Hannibal's prisoners, a Gaul 
who has been caught in the meshes of the Cartha- 
ginian army, that he seeks to interest us. Aneroestes 
is employed by Hannibal, who has given him his 
liberty, to enter the city of Taurasia, which the 
invaders are besieging, as a spy in order that he 
may secretly deliver it into their hands. In the city 
Aneroestes falls in love with the beautiful Ducaria, 
the daughter of the Tauranian chief. He does his 
duty by Hannibal, but at the same time he strives 
to save Ducaria from the fate which always befell 
beautiful women in those days when their natural 
defenders were overthrown. It is a story of primeval 
passion which is told not without a certain degree of 
skill, and with many proofs of a careful study of the 
time in which the scene is laid. 

“Lone Pine” is a welcome addition to those 
stories which deal with contemporary life in the 
still but partially civilised regions of Central America. 
The common tourist, for whom Cairo, Bagdad, and 
Tokio no longer have any mysteries, is still un- 
familiar with Central America, despite the fact that 
vast numbers of white people have settled through- 
out that part of the world. Judging by “Lone 
Pine,” which we take to be the work of an American 
writer, the lives of those Anglo-Saxons who have 
settled among the Indians and Mexicans of Central 
America are not without variety. Stevens, the 
American miner, who, with his bulldog Faro, has 
settled in the Indian village of Santiago, learns 
before he has been there long that life is not alto- 
gether a tame and uneventful thing. He has done 
the Indians a great service by removing the 
obstructions in their watercourse, and they profess 
to feel the deepest gratitude to him — gratitude 
which takes the form of the offer of the prettiest 
girl in the village as a wife. Yet he finds, at the 
same moment, that a show of untimely curiosity 
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with regard to the mysteries of their religion is 
sufficient to bring down upon him their suspicion, 
and even hatred. Stevens is “a white man,” within 
as well as without; and he absolutely rejects the 
offer of an Indian spouse. None the less, he finds 
himself the object of the jealous anger of an Indian 
youth who loves the village belle the grave fore- 
fathers of the hamlet had allotted to their bene- 
factor; and the narrowest of his many escapes 
from a violent death is that which he incurs in con- 
sequence of the youth's mistake as to his intentions. 
The book tells us much of the ways not only of 
the Indians, both those called civilised and those 
who cling to their native state of savagery, but of 
the Mexicans proper and the “mean whites,” 
who seem to be born to show to what depths of 
infamy even a civilised man can sink. It is full 
of incident and adventure, some of it really exciting. 
The great Berserker fight in which Stevens, with his 
own right hand, disposes of a party of eleven Indian 
murderers, is as thrilling a bit of writing as we have 
read for many a day. But there are many quieter 
passages in the book, and these are marked by 
humour, refinement, and a close observation of 
character. Upon the whole, “Lone Pine” is a very 
desirable addition to the fiction of the New Year. 

All the ingredients of old-fashioned melodrama 
are combined in “ Fettered by Fate.” Not one of 
the horrors with which the indifferent writers of a 
bygone generation were in the habit of terrifying 
their readers seems to be lacking. We have the 
murder of the jeweller in the railway carriage, and 
the hocussing of an innocent passenger, who is left 
to bear the consequences of the crime; the trial of 
the innocent man, his conviction and imprisonment ; 
his escape from penal servitude ; and the long years 
of suffering which he has to undergo before the 
curtain falls upon his full vindication. We have the 
gentleman-burglar and his villainous assistant ; we 
have the kidnapping and confinement in a madhouse 
of an unfortunate millionaire, who bears so close a 
resemblance to the gentleman-burglar that the latter 
is enabled without demur to step into the possession 
of his estate when he has placed its rightful owner 
in a private lunatic asylum. We have the beautiful 
heroine, who was betrothed to the innocent witness 
of the murder in the railway carriage, and who has 
to undergo unheard-of persecutions at the hands of 
the gentleman-burglar, now that he personates the 
millionaire. Finally, we have the gentleman-burglar 
turned pirate, endowed with all the paraphernalia 
of his order, including those wondrous caves with 
secret exits, which were the delight of the 
servant-girls of fifty years ago. The materials, 
it will be seen, are sufficiently rich and varied, 
but it can hardly be said that the dish itself is 
appetising. It lacks human interest. Nobody can 
care a brass button concerning either the crimes or 
the misfortunes of a set of wooden puppets, and the 
characters in “ Fettered by Fate” are as wooden as 
they are conventional. Still, there are people who 
like their melodrama hot and strong, and for such 
people “ Fettered by Fate” may not be without its 
attractions. 





THE MARCH REVIEWS. 
THERE is no single topic which dominates the 
attention of the great Reviews this month: the near- 
est approach to one is the crisis in the Established 
Church, to which The Nineteenth Century devotes 
two articles in this number, as it did in the last. 
Then, however, the Ritualists had their turn: now 
it is a Nonconformist and a Broad Churchman. Dr. 
Guinness Rogers points out that comprehensiveness 
was certainly not contemplated by the Act of 
Uniformity, and declares that, in spite of the 
strong Protestantism of the mass of Englishmen, 
the Church is rapidly drifting towards Rome, 
though without the Pope as yet ; and as the present 
compromise satisfies no one, the best remedy is 
Disestablishment, which will clear the Church of 





Erastianism and will give the laity their chance, 
The latter thesis seems disputable, and Mr. Bos- 
worth Smith, in the following article, declares that 
Disestablishment would substitute “a _ equalid 
Congregationalism” for the parochial system, 
upset charitable work, and drive large sec. 
tions of the vopulation “to Geneva or to 
Rome.” Geneva seems rather’ unfashionable 
as an ecclesiastical resort just now; but Mr. 
Bosworth Smith evidently thinks that the ex- 
treme Ritualists are going straight to what he 
(mistakenly, we think) regards as the mere shipwreck 
of the Church. Lord Carrington gives his own 
experience with allotments ; they increase the land- 
lord’s income, even enabling him to preserve game 
(because the allottees are too busy to poach) ; they 
pay the holder well, even in rural districts, and they 
keep the villagers on the land. The Vicomte de 
Poncins, who knows Abyssinia, explodes the fiction 
that Menelik is the enlightened ruler of a progressive 
State ; heis really but the chief over a number of king- 
lets—greedy, ignorant, bumptious negroes one and 
all. The defeat at Adowa, really due to the nature 
of the country, has so increased this bumptiousness 
as seriously to check the progress of the people. Mr. 
Herbert Paul writes on the Lord Halifax of Charles 
IIL.’s reign—with an interesting parallel between him 
and the present Premier; Mr. Churton Collins suggests 
means whereby University Extension, and the Poly- 
technics, may be developed into a University for the 
People; and Mr. T. E. Kebbel holds that the Liberal 
party (Radical, he calls it) is being so reconstructed 
that the two-party system is by no means doomed. 
His account of how a group-system would work 
in Parliament is oddly « priori, when it is con- 
sidered what a mass of illustration might be got 
from Continental politics. Prince Kropotkin gives 
an interesting indication of possible lines of advance 
in weather prediction, and Dr. A. Traill suggests 
that a Catholic University might be obtained by 
reviving the “lay college” of Maynooth. 

In The Contemporary Review Mr. Lawson Walton, 
M.P., vindicates that nobler view of Imperialism to 
which public opinion is tending on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and Mr. W. J. Stillman declares that the 
best security for the peace of Europe would be 
England’s accession to the Triple Alliance for 
purely defensive ends. This view is not likely to 
find general acceptance, any more than Mr. Still- 
man’s suggestions that the Peace Conference should 
advise the Czar to promote the independence of the 
Balkan States, France to give up the hope of 
recovering her lost provinces, and the Pope to 
accept his deprivation of the temporal power. But 
the article is eminently valuable for its suggestive 
bits of special knowledge, eg. concerning the 
activity of Russian agents in the Balkans (whom 
Mr. Stillman has seen at work), the pacific aims of 
Austria-Hungary in that region (he says that she 
does not even want Salonika, having too many Slavs 
already to desire more), and the part played by the 
Angra Pequeiia difliculty in setting up German 
hostility to England. Mrs. Fawcett, while not 
attacking or defending vaccination per se, gives 
her reasons for the belief that the Government 
were right in abolishing compulsion; and Mr. 
T. G. Bowles, M.P., argues that war would be 
best checked by intensifying its horrors, and 
especially by making the civilian, “the real offen- 
der,” feel them. Mr. H. W. Macrosty points out 
how combination and monopoly are superseding 
the private trader in English and Scotch indus- 
try (and so verifying the anticipations of the 
Fabian Society); and Dr. E. J. Dillon declares 
that Mr. Balfour’s Irish Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity would not be nearly Catholic enough. 
Mr. Dyche’s new light on the Jewish immigrant 
exhibits him as an energetic, capable, democratic 
individualist, always eager to rise, and often actually 
getting better pay than his English co-workers. 
Two or three of the less solid articles are a'so 
specially interesting. 
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In The Fortnightly Review an anonymous writer 
contributes a very useful estimate of the late 
Lord Carnarvon’s attitude towards Home Rule 
in 1885-86. It would be a pity if the rising 
generation of politicians were allowed to forget 
that episode, and the apparent inclination, here 
set forth, of the Conservative Government to 
Home Rule before they took up an uncom- 
promisingly Unionist attitude. In an extremely 
interesting and spirited article Major Spilsbury, 
the leader of the Tourmaline expedition to open 
up trade with Morocco from the Atlantic, who 
jis now awaiting trial for (in Lord Salisbury’s 
words) “raising a rebellion against the Sultan 
of Morocco,” disclaims any such intention, de- 
scribes his expedition, and gives explanations 
which we feel precluded from criticising, pending 
the decision in his case. But his statement that 
it is our Foreign Office that has closed the 
inlets for British trade into Western Morocco, 
and that France and Spain are securing it, 
deserves public attention. Mr. William Archer 
contends that the test of “pessimism” in litera- 
ture is the effect on the reader, not the mere con- 
tents of the work; and Mrs. Birchenough reminds 
us that there are some parts of Jean Ingelow’s works 
of which the poetic quality is very high indeed. 
“Diplomaticus”—who, by the way, tells two anec- 
dotes of some significance, which we have no space 
to quote—expresses his belief that France does not 
really mean to settle with us quietly ; if she does, 
let her sell us her Newfoundland rights. One cannot 
help remarking that there is a Norman and Breton 
electorate to be thought of; but diplomatists, espe- 
cially amateurs, never heed such trifles. We can 
but barely mention the striking paper on the intro- 
duction of cleanliness and order by General Leonard 
Wood at Santiago de Cuba, which could formerly 
“be smelt ten miles out at sea”—a good omen, we 
hope, for American rule in the newly acquired pos- 
sessions ; Mr. Demetrius Boulger’s energetic defence 
of the Congo State; two articles on Italy, one of 
them a presentation by Ouida of the views of an 
eminent Italian economist, Signor Pareto; and the 
extraordinary paper by the author of “Life in 
Our Villages,” to the effect that all the aged poor 
ought to have pensions irrespective of their own 
self-help, and that the cost may be partly met by 
requiring receipt stamps for sums between 40s. and 
20s. We leave him to the charity organisers. 

In The National Review there is a most valuable 
article on “ Americanism” in the Roman Church, 
by Dr. William Barry, pointing out the pitiable 
condition to which French Catholicism is reduced 
by its connection with the State, and the value of 
Father Hecker’s efforts—condemned officially, by 
the way, since the number went to press. We 
should have liked more about Hecker’s doctrines; 
but the article is timely and convincing. The 
Dreyfus case has a triad of articles. Sir Godfrey 
Lushington denounces the Dupuy Bill; Mr. Cony- 
beare justifies, from the official organ of the 
Jesuits in Italy, his charges against the Order ; and 
Mr. Maxse reproduces some fictions current in France 
as to the misdeeds of the imaginary “‘ Syndicate” 
and its mainspring England. We can but mention 
Mr. Walter Walsh's effort to add fuel to the Pro- 
testant fire by his reiteration of his statements as 
to Ritualist secret societies, and Mr. John Hatton's 
article on the Cottage Homes Bill. 

Two new mid-monthlies may claim notice here. 
The British Food Journal is the official organ of a 
body which undertakes to examine the quality and 
genuineness of articles of food. The Journal con- 
tains many things necessary (though disagreeable) 
for the public to know, and the Association 
seems likely to render excellent service. — The 
School World (Macmillan) is really attractive to 
the “general reader” as well as to the educa- 
tionist. We not only get capital and most suggestive 
hints for lessons in science and history, and a paper 
on making relief maps out of tin—which process we 





should like to try ourselves—but valuable sugges- 
tions as to games for girls, including lacrosse, and 
much miscellaneous matter of interest. Schools are 
becoming very pleasant places, as well as very 
healthy and stimulating both to body and mind. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


OnE of the best things in The English Illustrated 
Magazine this month is Mr. J. C. Snaith’s serial, 
“Lady Barbarity.” Fiction is also contributed by 
Messrs. Paul Neumann, Carlton Dawe, and Miss Rosa 
Mulholland. Mr. H. A. Bryden writes of some 
curious characteristics of British game birds, and 
Mr. Edward Almack’s account of the last days of 
Charles I. will please the admirers of the unfortunate 
King. Another writer tells the wonderful story of 
the Cocos-Keeling Islands, which were first discovered 
by William Keeling. In 1825 the islands were re- 
discovered, and in 1827 colonised by a Scotch sailor 
named Ross. A rival colonist appeared, but Ross 
was triumphant, and at the present day his descen- 
dant, Mr. George Clunies Ross, rules supreme over the 
little kingdom in the Indian Ocean. 

Farther information about the Cocos-Keeling 
Islands is given in Chambers's Journal. From this 
we learn that Keeling, the original discoverer of the 
islands, died in 1619, and not, as is stated in the first- 
mentioned article, in 1819. In addition to their 
own charm, a pathetic interest is attached to Sir 
Lambert Playfair’s reminiscences, on account of the 
death of the writer, which occurred so recently. 
This, the third part of the reminiscences, deals with 
affairs in Somaliland. Mr. T. H. S. Escott’s 
“ Novelists I Have Known” is interesting. Mr. Guy 
Boothby contributes several instalments of his serial, 
and there is a short story by Mr. George Manville 
Fenn. 

The Girl's Realm contains contributions from 
Miss Alice Cockran, Miss Mary E. Mann, Mr. S. Baring 
Gould, Miss Rosa Nouchette Carcy, and others. 
Mrs. Tooley gives sketches of the girlhood of some 
famous authors, and Miss Evelyn Wills describes the 
sports and pastimes of modern schoolgirls. 

In Cassell’s Magazine there are some good stories 
by Messrs. Max Pemberton, Richard Marsh, William 
Le Queux, and Major Arthur Griffiths. Mr. Frederick 
Dolman tells the story of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. The first Bill for the construction of this 
wonderful railway was introduced by Sir James 
Grant in 1867; in 1875 the Dominion Government 
started the actual making of the railway; about 
five years later the undertaking was transferred 
to a number of private financiers; in 1886 the 
work was completed, and an iron road stretched 
across the Dominion from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Mr. Dolman gives an account of the 
long railway journey from ocean to ocean. Miss 
Mary Spencer Warren’s article on Hatfield House 
is interesting. 

Amongst the contributors to The Pali Mall 
Magazine are Sir Hugh Gough, who continues his 
“Old Memories” of Afghanistan, and Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood, who writes of the Kaiser's tour in 
Palestine. Mr. George S. Layard, in the third part 
of his treatise on “Suppressed Plates,” tells the 
story of the suppressed plate, the “ Fireside Scene” 
in “Oliver Twist,” and of its substitute, “ Rose 
Maylie and Oliver at Agnes’s Tomb.” The writer 
gives evidence to show that, when Dickens, disap- 
proving of the “ Fireside Scene,” asked Cruikshank 
to design “ the plate afresh and to do so at once, in 
order that as few impressions of the present one 
may go forth,” the artist, instead of immediately 
accepting Dickens's suggestion, tried hard to improve 
the original plate. Had it not been for the resulting 
delay, the suppressed plate would have been much 
more rare than it actually is. Mr. Quiller-Couch, 
whose delightful causeries have for some time 
formed one of the chief features of this magazine, 
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bids farewell to his readers. His successor is to be 
Mr. W. E. Henley. Other contributions are from 
Messrs. W. Clark Russell, H. B. Marriott-Watson, 
and S. R. Crockett. 

One of the most interesting articles in Long- 
man's Magazine is Miss Foxcroft’s “ Sidelights upon 
Catherine of Braganza.” Dwelling upon the later 
period of the Queen’s life and upon the curious 
friendship between Catherine and Halifax, the 
Trimmer, Miss Foxcroft gives a charming picture 
of the queen who is eclipsed in history, as she was 
during her lifetime, by more brilliant rivals. Mr. 
W. H. Hudson writes of London bird-life, and 
Mr. Rider Haggard contributes an instalment of 
his “Farmer's Year.” “Parson Kelly,” the serial 
by Messrs. A. E. W. Mason and Andrew Lang, is 
continued. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 

Tue Literary Year-Boox, 1899. Edited by Joseph Jacobs. London: 
George Allen. 

Tue Enoiisnwoman’s Year-Booxr, 1839. First Year of New Issue. 
Emily Janes. London: Ay & C. Black. 

Warraker’s Navat AND Miitrary Drrecrory anp Inpran Army List, 
1899. London: J. Whitaker & Sons, 

Tue Mouwnicrpat Year-Boox ror 1899. Edited by Robert Donald. 
London : Offices of The Municipal Journal and London, 

Desretr’s House or Commons anp Jupiciat Bencn, 1899. London: 
Dean & Son. 

Watrorp’s County Famitres oF Toe Unitrep Kincpom. Thirty-ninth 
annual publication. London: Chatto & Windus, 

Watrorn’s Suinitmce Prrrace, Sxuririne Baronetracr, SHILLING 
KnientsGe, Suritine House or Commons, 1899 Editions. London : 
Chatto & Windus. 

“Tue LiTerRaARyY YEAR-BOoK” improves yearly under the 

capable editorship of Mr. Jacobs, one of its best points being the 

readable size of the type in which it is printed. Among the 
new features of the present issue is a set of royalty tables. The 
directories of authors, publishers, and booksellers are decidediy 
useful. But the errors of past issues are too often continued or 
imitated: e.g. Emerson was not born into this world both in 

“March ” and “ May” (pp. 4, 6), nor is Mr. Edward Carpenter's 

volume of graceful essays, “ Angels’ Wings,” a work of 

“ fietion ” (p. 77). 

The nineteenth issue of “The Englishwoman’s Year-Book ” 
is edited by Miss Janes, the capable secretary of the National 
Union of Women Workers, because failing health has at last 
compelled Miss Louisa Hubbard to relinquish the self-appointed 
task so long and so admirably performed by her. It is almost 
superfluous to praise a cheap annual, compiled for the use of 
women of all classes, the mere index to which occupies over 
thirty-three columns of rather small type; the book is an 
encyclopedia compressed into a volume, and its information 
is drawn from a small army of helpers. From polities to 
“rescue-work,” from art-schools to needlework, from universities 
to district-visiting, no subject of importance to intelligent 
women seems to be left untouched. The consideration of the 
weary waste of time in seeking for information, from which an 
occasional glance at the pages of “The Englishwoman’s Year- 
Book” may save a school-teacher or poor “ professional woman,” 
should lead ministers of religion and sincere philanthropists to 
bring this publication to the notice of all whom its contents may 
concern. 

The editor of “ Whitaker's Naval and Military Directory” 
for 1899 has considerably enlarged and extended an excellent 
annual, The alphabetical list of officers now includes nearly 
45,000 names, the additions being largely from the Retired Lists. 
The particulars given of ships and regiments are full and 
accurate. Among the items of a very carefully edited volume 
will be found two articles, upon Naval and Military Medals and 
upon the Navies and Armies of Europe, which should serve 
to introduce the book to many civilian readers who have no 
family ties with either army or navy. People who have relatives 
in the services need hardly be told to buy and to recommend an 
annual which is a credit to all the officers who have furnished 
suggestions for it. 

“The Municipal Year-Book ” chiefly aims at describing the 
constructive work carried out by municipalities. The principal 
municipal industries—the supply of water, gas, and electricity, 
the management of tramways, and the erection of artisans’ 
dwellings and municipal lodging-houses—are treated of in 
separate sections which apply to all towns in the United 
Kingdom. The excellent index of towns and subjects completes 
a volume which no political worker can afford to do without. 

The useful Teed ~w known as “ Debrett’s Commons ” is as 
accurate and complete as ever. It includes more items than its 
title-page suggests ; and some of them—for instance, the list of 
metropolitan magistrates—are distinct additions to the normal 
contents of the volume. The preface gives a handy analysis of 
Parliamentary changes since the General Election. 

“ Walford’s County Families” holds its place as the most 


easily used handbook to facts about the heads and eldest sons of 
the titled and untitled families who make up “county society.” 
It is fairly catholic in its seope, including some families ‘of 
official or other standing which could not be mentioned in a 
list of actual landowners. One of the best features of the book 
is a list of families under their counties; by means of this 
hostess may easily call to mind names which elude her memory 
at a given moment. 
The neat pocket “ shilling” volumes of the peerage, baronet- 
age, ete., which are published by Chatto and Windus are com. 
rehensive and well printed, as well as conveniently light to 
1old or earry. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


CoLtoneL W. F. Copy, better known as “ Buffalo Bill,” has 
just written, in collaboration with Colonel H. Inman, late 
Assistant - Quartermaster, United States Army, an account, 
which is at once realistic and romantic, of “The Great Salt 
Lake Trail.” It appears that there are seven historic Indian 
trails across the great plains of the North American continent, 
all of which, for part of the way, traverse what is now the 
— State of Kansas. The oldest of all is the Santa Fé 
rail, and next to that in interest is the historical path over 
which the Mormons forced their way, to build in the wilderness 
Salt Lake City. It was the route by which pioneer explorers, 
and, notably, Fremont, Stansbury, Lander, and others, pushed 
to the heart of the Rocky Mountains, and started anew, until! 
their wanderings ended on the shores of the Pacifie Ocean. 
Buffalo Bill began his remarkable career as a boy on the Salt 
Lake Trail, and he has some exciting stories to tell of the 
old Pony Express days, and fights with the Redskins. The 
book is full of thrilling passages, and incidentally it throws 
considerable light on the Sioux war of 1863, and the traditions 
of that tribe, the Blackfeet and the Crows. “The Great Salt 
Lake Trail is now crossed and recrossed by the iron highway 
of commerce. The wilderness is no longer silent, the spell 
of its enchantment is broken. The lonely trapper has vanished 
from the stern mountain scene. The Indian himself has nearly 
disappeared, and in another generation the wild landmarks 
of the old trail will be almost the cnly tangible memorials 
of the men who led the way.” Good stories abound in this 
well-written, unconventional narrative, and some capital illus- 
trations heighten its lively appeal to those who appreciate 
true stories of daring and adventure. The authors deal, for 
the most part, with the era of the trapper, the scout, the savage, 
and the passage of emigrants to the gold-fields of California, 
in days when the notion of a railway was ridiculed as impossible. 
The aim which Mr. Godfrey Blount has set himself in 
“Arbor Vite” is to provide a handbook on the nature and 
development of imaginative design for the use of that happily 
increasing class engaged in practising or teaching ornamental 
handicrafts. The first principle of art, he stoutly maintains, is 
to create and decorate useful things—a practical view of the 
matter which will not commend itself to everyone. Mr. Blount 
has persuaded himself that a real renaissance is possible, because 
we have begun to teach the yokels to carve wooden bowls, beat 
brazen plates, and weave honest cloth and linen, instead of setting 
them to spoil good canvas in the attempt to paint pictures. 1 
so happens that “ very few people who embroider, or carve, or 
work in metal or leather can invent their own patterns,” and 
therefore they have to fall back on conventional designs. Mr 
Bloant puts a good many pages of his book in a nutshell whea 
he says that the tendency of machinery is to reduce the import- 
ance of imagination, whilst the triumph of handicraft is to extol 
it. He is careful to make it plain that the thing is not neces- 
sarily bad because it has been turned out as one of a thousand at 
express speed, nor does he think that it must necessarily be good 
because someone has laboured slowly and painfully over it alone. 
What he does say, and we agree with him, is that if people want 
to make a really noble thing well they must bring to it the 
personal touch of a creative hand. “ Machinery has exercised 


* Tue Great Sarr Lake Tram. By Colonel Henry Inman and 
Colonel William F. Cody (‘‘ Buffalo Bill’’). Illustrated. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Arnsor Vitx. A Book of Imaginative Design for the use of Teachers, 
Handicraftsmen, and others, By Godfrey Blount. Illustrated. 
London : J. M, Dent & Co. 

Rounp THE WorLD ON A WHEEL. By John Foster Fraser. Illustrated. 
London : Methuen & Co. 

Tae Money, WEIGHTS AND MgasuRES OF THE CHIEF COMMERCIA! 
Nations In THE WorLD, with TAE British Equivarents. By 
W. A. Browne, M.A, LL.D. Eighth Edition. London: Edward 
Stanford. 

Tue Story oF THE OxFrorD Movement. By G. H. F. Nye. London 
and Derby: Bemrose & Sons. 

Tue AnnvaL Cuaritres REGISTER aND Dicest For 1899. With am 
Introduction by C. 8S. Loch. London, New York and Bombay 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Vaccrnatron : rms Naturat History anp Pataoiocy. By S. Monck- 
ton Copeman, M.A., M.D., M.R.C.P. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 

Tue TaBERNACLE: Its Prrests anp Services. By William Brown. 
Illustrated. Sixth Edition. Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, 
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tyranny over our lives because we have despised our imagina- 
tion; and no revival of handicraft is possible till we determine 
to follow it with all our hearts as a sacred charge, and not as a 
temporary relief and passing fancy. If we undertake it in this 
spirit, we shall find that tradition does not prevent the legitimate 
exercise of the imagination, but fosters and encourages it. The 
book seeks to bridge the gulf which has widened since the 
industriai revolution—which came in the wake of the application 
of steam to machinery—between the artist and the artisan. Mr. 
Blount brings great ability and considerable learning to the 
interpretation of his attractive theme, and his pages are filled 
with practical suggestions and helpful decorative designs. 

“ Round the World on a Wheel” gives a picturesque super- 
ficial account of a bicycle ride of upwards of nineteen thousand 
miles and across three continents. The route taken by Mr. 
Fraser and his two companions was through Belgium, Germany, 
and Austria, and across Southern Russia, over the range of the 
Caucasus, into Persia. India, China, and Japan were in turn 
visited, and the journey was brought to a close by a voyage 
across the Pacific, a cruise upon wheels through the United 
States, and then another voyage across the Atlantic, and so home 
by Southampton and the Hampshire lanes till London was 
reached again, and the three travellers looked up at the familiar 
clock-face of St. Pancras, from beneath which they had started 
some two years aud six weeks ago, after accomplishing the 
longest bicycle ride on record. “We jogged through Europe, 
had sundry experiences in Asia, and survived the criticisms 
of our country from the Americans. We were stoned by the 
Mohammedans because they alleged we were Christians, and we 
were pelted with mud in China because the Celestials were certain 
we were devils. We slept in wet clothes, subsisted on eggs, 
went hungry, and were enforced teetotallers.” They had wilder- 
ness perils to encounter—for the attentions of the wolves in 
Persia were rather pressing—and sometimes they were lost in 
the jungle and sometimes in the snow. The story is told 
throughout with light-hearted good humour, and is illustrated 
by clever snap-shots taken on the way. 

Dr. Browne’s practical exposition of “The Money, Weights 
and Measures of all Nations,” with their British equivalents, is 
so useful a little book that we are not surprised to find that it 
has passed into its eighth edition. Bankers, merchants, and 
commercial men who do business abroad will find such a manual 
of the utmost service. There is a good deal of trath in the 
assertion that British commerce abroad is seriously hindered by 
the fact that our merchants and manufacturers in many cases 
persist in sending out estimates, invoices, catalogues, and trade 
circulars without taking the trouble to translate the terms of 
British currency, weights and measures, into their equivalents 
in nations like France, Russia, Germany, and Austria, to take 
only a few prominent examples. Dr. Browne declares that if 
people only knew how simple and easy the decimal system of 
weights and measures really is, and how greatly it facilitates caleu- 
lation, they would not be opposed to its adoption ; he adds that 
“decimal and metric” are words which seem to have a for- 
bidding sound to many people. “They suggest intricate com- 
lexities of decimal fractions rendered still more perplexing by 

ing constructed upon a foreign basis. The metric system of 
weights and measures has really nothing whatever to do with 
decimal fractious and their complexities ; on the contrary, it 
renders all calculations as easy as simple addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division, and its general adoption would 
save much time in the school and the counting-house, and would 
give a powerful impetus to trade and commerce.” All the ends 
of the earth in respect to their money, their weights, and their 
measures, seem to have been taken into account by Dr. Browne in 
a manual which is packed with facts not easily accessible in 
other books. 

We have received a number of other books which it is scarcely 
possible to do more than mention. Mr. Nye’s “ Story of the 
Oxford Movement” is an extremely weak, rhetorical volume, 
composed to a large extent of quotations. Although written by 
an ardent champion of Church defence, it contains surprisingly 
little that is new, and even less that is effective. It is an odd 
circumstance that an old Meth dist magazine published before 
the Queen’s r-ign began is cited at length to bolster up the 
author’s contention that the Wesleyans are opposed to Dis- 
establishment.—* The Annual Charities Register and Digest” 
is so well known that it is scarcely necessary to do more than 
chronicle the appearance of the volume for 1899. It contains a 
classified list of charities in or available for the metropolis, 
together with a summary of facts concerning legal, voluntary, 
and other means for the prevention and relief of distress and the 
betterment of the condition of the poor. This seven hundred 
pages contain a perfect mine of information on organised work 
along such lines.—Dr. Monckton Copeman’s Milroy Lectures 
before the Royal College of Physicians last year on the historical 
aspects and pathology of “ Vaccination” have just been 
poaes, ool the book is one which is certain to be appreciated 
y medical men because of its thoroughness, the width of its 
survey, and the researches which are tabulated in its pages.— 
Sunday-school teachers and Biblical students may be glad to 
know that a revised and expanded edition—the sixth, by the way 
—of Mr. William Browns book on“ The Tabernacle: Its Priests 





and Services,” described in relation to Christ and the Church, 
has just appeared. It is a reverent and carefully written 
exposition, and seeks to explain in the light of the New Testa- 
ment the impressive symbolism of the Jewish Church. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
Cys to this Society's operations, the Statutes made 


, for the protection of animals have been enacted and enforced. It is an 
educational and pa agency. It disseminates in schools and among persons 
having the care of dumb animals upwards of one hundred different kinds of journals. 
leaflets, pamphlets, and small books, all of which are designed to teach the proper 
treatment of domestic animals, and the duty and profitableness of kindness to them 
By its officers, who are engaged in all parts of England, it cautions or punishes 
persons guilty of offences. hus, while its primary object is the protection of 
creatures which minister to man’s wants, it is obvious that in no small degree it seeks 
to elevate human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars, showing the 
persuasive and educational measures or punitive proceedings taken by the Society to 
prevent cruelty to animals, should apply to the Secretary or to all booksellers for its 
monthly illustrated journals, ‘The Animal World,” price 2d., and “ The Band of 
Mercy,” price %d.; also to the Secretary for its Annual Report, price ts. to non- 
members ; also for books, pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature, published by the 
Society, a catalogue of which may be had gratis ; also for copies of its Monthly Return 
of Convictions, or also its cautionary placards, which will be sent gratis to applicants 
who offer to distribute them usefully. Address, 105, Jermyn Street. 


MONTHLY RETURN OF CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained by 
the police or by kindred societies) obtained during the month ending February 15, 
1899, as follows :— " 
Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state es oe oe oo ee 337 
Beating, &c., horses, donkeys, cattle, sheep, pigs, dogs, cats, and fowls o §0 
Overloading and overdriving horses es oe oo ee oe ee 
fe me | horses and cattle when lame «n mn on - es en 7 
Starving horses, cattle, pigs, dogs, cats, and pigeons by withholding food eo 25 
Conveying cattle and sheep on improperly appointed ships and in floats 6 
Killing horses, dogs, and pigeons improperly, with consequent suffering eo 4 
Overstocking cows .. _ on ee - ‘ as ee ee I 
Neglecting to kill cattle when seriously injured aboard ship 1 
Withholding water during voyage aboard ship wi os I 
Overcrowding fowls in box during transit os ° I 


Causing in above (owners) ee es o~ oe oo ee ee = stg 
onus 

642 

During 1899 up to last return ee eo oo ee es $63 


Total for the present year .. ‘ e+ 1,205 


Thirty-one offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by the Society) ; 
6:1 offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties are not received by the Society). 
The above Return is irrespective of the assistance rendered to the police in cases not 
requiring the personal attendance of our officers. 

The Committee invite the co-operation and support of the public. Besides 
day duty, relays of officers watch all-night traffic in the streets of London. Printed 
suggestions may be had on application to the undersigned. 

ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS OF CRUELTY ARE NOT ACTED ON. 
The names of correspondents are not given up when letters are marked “‘ Private.” 

Cheques and Post Orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom all 
letters should be addressed. The Society is GREATLY in NEED of iS. 

105, Jermyn Street, London. JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 

The above Return is published (1) to inform the public of the nature and extent of 
acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in England and Wales ; (2) to 
show the Society's efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory law ; (3) to me 
the police and constabulary to apply the Statutes in similar offences ; (4) to make the 
law known and respected, and to warn cruelly-disposed persons against breaking it. 
Officers are not permitted to lay information, except as directed by the Secretary on 
written evidence. 
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